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POETRY. 





APRIL SNOW. 
BY E. 8. F. 


Shy April had come, and the bluebird, 
Like a bit of blue sky on the wing, 
Flashed through the brown mist of the elim trees, 
And the robin began to sing; 
The crocus had blown, and the lilac 
Was dreaming of purple buds, 
And, down to the great sea, the rivers 
Were rushing in silvery floods;— 
When out of the cold, bleak Northland, 
A chill wind began to blow, 
And, down from a sky like winter, 
Fell the feathery flakes of snow. 
Then I called the children around me, 
To look at the beautiful sight, 
And they left their books and playthings, 
And sprang to my side with delight. 
Sweet Clara, and mischievous Mabel, 
And Maud with her eurls of gold, 
And my brown-eyed, ‘thoughtful Bertie— 
My darling four-years-old. 
As they watched the white flakes, trooping 
Like songless birds from the skies, 
I studied the pure thoughts dawning 
In the light of their upraised eyes; 
And I said: “Now tell me, my darlings, 
What you think of these fairy-like things, 
Floating down from wonderful cloudland, 
On their soft and noiseless wings?” 
Then Clara replied, “If the angels 
Have something to cherish and love, 
I think every pure white snow flake, 
May be a child-angel’s pet dove.” 
But Maud, with the golden ringlets, 
And eyes like dewy blue flowers, 

Said: “Perhaps they are white rose-petals, 
Shed down from the paradise bowers.’’ 
“No,” said Mabel, “the clouds are the pillows 
Where the tired angels lay their heads, 

And I guess these little white feathers 
Shook eut, when they made up their beds!” 
We laughed, and then baby Bertie 
Raised his voice, so flute-like and clear: 
“I 'spect they are little white letters 
God yited and sent to us here.” 
It was nothing but children’s prattle, 
But through its sweet music, a chord 
Thrilled my heart, like the heavenly singing 
Of angels who praise the Lord. 





DIRGE FOR A SOLDIER. 


A MUONODY ON THE DEATH OF 


KEARNEY. 


GEN. PHILIP 





{The following beautiful poem was written by 
George Henry Boker, tormerly a resident of Phil- 
adelphia, now our minister at the Court of Russia.| 





Close his eyes, his work is done, 
What to him is friend or foeman, 
Rise of moon, or set of sun, 
Hand of man, or kiss of woman? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he can not know! 
Lay him low! 


Fold him in his country’s stars, 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 


Dr. Hopkins of Williams College, address- 
ing the young ladies of Vassar College, used 
this language: —*‘It is however to be lamented 
that the present agitation concerning the rights 
of Woman is so much a matter of ‘rights’ rath- 
er than of ‘duties,’ as the reform of the latter 
would involve the former.”’ He made the re- | 
mark in no ungenerous spirit, and his counsel | 
is therefore valuable. Still it is founded, I | 
think, on a misapprehension; and such re- | 
marks are often echoed by those who speak in | 
anything but a generous spirit, and may just- 
ly be held to account. 

For, first, rights must precede duties, and 
provide the material for them. Discussion of 
duties is a vague abstraction, at any rate, to 
those who have not material for their perform- 
ance. You would not lecture the inhabitants 
of the poor-house upon the duties of wealth; 
and it was not thought a judicious selection 
when Rey. Dr. Pierce preached at the State 
Prison his sermon on the Duties of Employers 
toward Domestic Servants. 

Then it must be remembered that now, for 
many years, the movement originally called | 
the ‘‘Woman’s Rights Movement’’ has been 

called the ‘* Woman Suffrage’? Movement; and 
though this latter name has been criticized 
by some of our best friends, it has yet seemed 
to establish itself spontaneously, as the result | 
of a general impulse. Moreover, if it limits 
attention too much to Suffrage, on the one 
side, it yet disarms our other critics of using 
neither the word “rights’’ nor ‘‘duties,”? and 
so leaves the matter to be approached from 
either point of view. You can argue under it 
for Woman Suffrage, either as a right or 
as a duty; that is, as a needed opportunity 
of duty. 

And indeed, from the very beginning, even 
while making, as they had aright to make, 
the word ‘*Woman’s Rights’ their rallying 
cry, the pioneers in the movement had quite 
as much to say about duties as about rights. 
In Lucretia Mort’s “Discourse on Woman,” 
Dec. 17, 1849,—which was the real opening 
of the present agitation—she dwelt almost 
equally upon duties and upon rights. Speak- 
ing of the former, she says: ‘‘These duties 
are not to be limited by man. . . . Did Exiza- 
BETH Fry lose any of her feminine qualities by 
the public walk into which she was called? 
Having performed the duties of mother to a 
large family, feeling that she owed a labor of 
love to the poor prisoner, she was empowered | 
by Him who sent her forth, to go to kings and 
crowned heads of the earth, and ask audience 
of these, and it was granted her. Didshe lose 
the delicacy of woman by heracts? No. Her 
retiring modesty was characteristic of her to 





| Dr. Hopkins delivered nine lectures before the 


| Mrs. TyLer Jounson $500 more, while a wo- 


The first is a scholarship of six thousand 
dollars, given by a Mr. Fox as a memorial to 
his departed wife. The second and last is a 
cabinet of North American birds presented by 
Mr. Giranp, together with a certain sum of | 
money for supplying whatever was needed to | 
make it a perfect cabinet of North American | 


| ornithology. 


But though we have the cabinet we have | 
not the money. Mr. Giranp stipulated that his | 
wife should have the use of that until she died. | 
She is still living. 

The founder left for us, students, ‘fifty | 
thousand dollars to constitute a lecture fund;”’ 
the income to be appropriated to procuring 
from time to time, persons distinguished in 
various branches of literature, science and art, | 
to lecture on the same at the college without 
expense to its members. 

A most excellent plan, and one from which 
young ladies would derive great benefit. 
But, from lack of money to carry on the other 
departments of the college, most of the inter- 
est on this “fund,” has been used for other 
purposes, consequently the students have gone 
without their lectures. 

This college year we have had three lectur- 
ers, one lecturer was paid for his services, the 
other two kindly gave theirs. We have had 
Mrs. Livermore of Melrose, Mr. Fievps of 
Boston and Dr. Hopxins of Williams College. 


senior and junior classes on ‘‘Ethical Philoso- 
phy;” for these he was remunerated. 

Mrs. LiverMOreE’s was more a talk than a 
lecture, but both she and Mr. F1evps spoke to 
the whole college, and this is all we have had. 

We do not blame the trustees nor the facul- 
ty. They do the best they can, with the amount 
of money they have. But, when we hear that 
$105,000 have been given to Harvard by wo- 
men, ‘‘and Harvard returns thanks’ by clos- 
ing her doors to all New England’s daughters, 
it makes us Vassar students indignant. 

**3635,000 have been given within the past 
year to men’s colleges by women.”’ Mrs. Astor 
donated to the Inter-collegiate contest $500; 


man is yet to give the first $1000 to Vassar or 


| and one of these is not yet fully appropriated. | there will still be physicians enough for the | 


wants of the people. Of the successful medi- | 
cal candidates twelve were ladies, some of 
these in the front rank of excellence, as in 
every year since the ladies were admitted to 
the school. In one instance a husband and 
wife, who have been studying here together, 
were separated by the fatal verdict of the 
judges; the wife was accepted, the husband | 
was rejected, in spite of the fact that he was | 
the graduate of a Methodist college, a bach- 
elor of laws, a master of arts, and had studied | 
or years in the universities of Europe. Like | 
a loyal wife, nevertheless, the woman pre- | 
ferred to share her husband’s disgrace, and | 
went away with him, not wishing to receive an | 
honor which he could not share. 
school there were two lady graduates; and 
the class had no more competent or well-trained 
members, none more accurate and quick in 
their answer to questions than these beautiful 
young women, whose presence on the platform | 
was greeted with loud applause, who were | 
praised by the class not less than by the pro- | 
fessors. 
received degrees in law and medicine in this | 
university, and have established the presump- 
tion that in these callings they are in ne degree 
inferior to the stronger sex. 
-_<—— 


A NARROW-MINDED SENATOR. 





“Co-operative Loan and Building Associa- 


or buy small houses as homes and to pay for 
them out of their savings, have proved exceed- 


‘ 'ss°DpDNY vs r . 
CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Miss Anna E, Dickinson started for the 
South, two weeks ago, on a lecturing tour. 

Miss Lucy A. Burnuam has been elected 
superintending School Committee in Raymond 
N. H. 

Miss MarGcaret Syoporass, a colored girl, 
will graduate as the Battle Creek high school 
in June next. 

Mrs. Bayarp Taytor is translating her 
husband’s history of Germany into the Ger- 


In the law | Man language. 


ZaReE THALBERG, daughter of the great pi- 
anist, is to make her début in London this 
season in opera. 

Mrs. Purtiirs Nowe .t, of Derry, N. H., 
has left in her willa legacy of $1000 to the 


Now, for the fifth time, ladies have | Adams Female Academy. 


Miss M. M. Unverwoop of Southbridge, 
Mass., has been elected teacher of elocution 
in the Philadelphia normal school. 

Miss Isapore Pratt, of Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., who has spent the past 14 months in 
Germany engaged in painting, arrived home, 


tions,” toenable poor men and women to build | this week. 


Mrs. Mary Secvers and Mrs. BARBARA 
Bass of Milltown, Me., are probably the old- 





ingly beneficial in Philadelphia and elsewhere. 
Indeed, nothing has ever been attempted for 
the benefit of the working class of the commu- 
nity, which has done more to promote the 
moral and physical well being of the commu- 
nity, than these associations have accamplish- 
ed. 

When, therefore, Hon. Jostan Quincy ap- 
plied to the Massachusetts Legislature for 
such a charter, it should have been granted 
with alacrity. But unfortunately there are 
men in that body who have very little sympa- 
thy with the masses, and no broad compre- 
hension of the duties and responsibilities of 
statesmen. 

Col. Henry Smita, of Ward 16, is Senator 
from the Second Norfolk District, but is also, 
unfortunately, President of the Home Savings 
Bank, of Boston. He is a bitter opponent of 
Woman Suffrage. And Woman Suffrage is 
so largely identified with the humane spirit of 





Cornell. 

We formerly had a grand riding-school, next 
in size to that at West Point, which is the 
largest in the country; but, for lack of funds, 
it was closed, and within the past few months, 
has been turned into cabinets and an Art gal- 
lery. 

If the college were wealthy, would its trus- 
tees use our lecture fund for other purposes, 
and would they close our riding-school? 

“There are four hundred girls in Vassar, 





the latest period of her life. It was my priv- 
ilege to enjoy her society, some years ago, 
and I found all that belonged to the feminine 
in woman,—to true nobility, in a refined and 
purified moral nature. Is Dorornea Dix throw- 
ing off her womanly nature and appearance 
in the course she is pursuing? In finding du- 
ties abroad, has any refined man felt that some- 
thing of beauty has gone forth from her?” (p. 
10.) 

So the Ohio Women’s Convention of 1850 | 
stated among its objects ‘“The examination of 
the position and duties of Woman in all the 
various relations of human life;”’ 
sequent First National Convention at Worces- 
ter, in the same year, styleditself in the very 
first line of its published records ‘‘A Conven- 
tion to consider the Rights, Duties and Rela- 
tions of Women.” It would be easy to show 
a continuous line, from that day to this, of 
similar testimonies. I have been at a good 
many meetings bearing on this general subject, 
and I can testify that the duties have gone 
along with the rights, in the words used by the 
speakers. Never were the rights presented as 
a substitute for the duties, but simply as a 
means toward those duties; asa generous man 
asks for money in order to give itaway. I 
have occasionally heard, in these conven- 
tions, just complaint that Woman is deprived 
of her fair opportunity of self-support, and 
her just share of control over the child she 
has borne; but I have far oftener heard the re- 
gret expressed that she is debarred of the op- 





and the sub- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


stricted education, or legal limitation, or so- | 


portunity to do her full duties, through a 
Englishmen have always made 


cial prejudice. 
it a boast in regard to the Duke of Wellington, | 


from all parts of the country. Is not the phy- 
sical and mental development of these girls 


the Age, that we ought not to be surprised 
when its opponents array themselves against 
other reformatory and beneficent movements. 
Senator Smiru seems to have feared that the 
deposits of the Saving Banks might be divert- 
ed into another channel, which wonld afford no 
profit to these iustitutions, and so by his per- 
sistent effort the bill was defeated. 

The following letter,addressed by Mr. Quin- 
cy to Senator Smiru, is taken from the Boston 


Daily Journal. H. B. B. 
THE SAVINGS OF THE POOR. 
To the Hon, Henry Smith, Member of the Senate 





of as much importance as charities, church 
decorations, inter-collegiate contests and cen- 
If so, let our women 
of wealth remember us in their wills! 

Vassar is a grand institution; the best one 
for young ladies, as yet, in this country; still 
there is room for much improvement. But | 
this cannot be accomplished without money. | 
Money is the one thing we want, to become 


tennial celebrations? 


perfect. 

If you, wealthy ladies and gentlemen, do 
not want togive it to Vassar, give it to us, the 
four hundred students. We need more books, 
more rooms, more teachers, better dining ac- | 
commodations, better food, why! without any 
trouble we could dispose of large sums of 
money ina way that would make you all say, 
‘*How did they ever get along on so little?” 
Just come here and look at us, watch all we | 
do, and stay for a little while, and I know you | 
will become so interested in us that you will | 
only be too happy to help us. People do not | 
seem to like us who have never seen us, but I | 
assure you we improve on personal acquaint- 
ance. Butdo not tell the faculty that we asked 
you to come, unless you have given us money; | 
they might be jealous, and after you had taken 
your departure, punish us, 





‘comfortable and independent homes. 


and President of the Home Savings Bank of 

Boston: 

In the very meagre account of the debate 
in the Senate by which the bill for Co-opera- 
tive Loan and Building Associations was de- 
feated, you are credited with several state- 
ments and inquiries which I ask respectfully 
to consider. 





The first ground of your opposi- | 


tion was that there had been ‘tno committee | 


hearing on it.” 
a hearing on it before the Joint Special Com- 


Now there had been not only | 


est twins in New England, being 86 years old. 
| 
| Mrs. Harriet A. Tenney, has been renom- 


inated as State Librarian of Michigan for two 


| years by Gov. BaGiey, and the Senate have 
| confirmed her appointment, 


Mrs. Resecca Becw of Fulton, Gratiot 
county, Michigan, has nearly finished a bed- 
quilt which will contain 14,050 diamond-shap- 
ed pieces. A great waste of time. 

Mrs. OswaLp Orrenporrer of New York, 
has given $100,000 for the establishment of a 
home for aged and infirm persons of the 
Evangelical Lutheran denomination. 

Mrs. H. A. Bincuam, former editor of the 
Repository, is now in the West, and we regret 
to learn that her health is not sensibly im- 
proved, Her address is Columbus, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mrs. Emma B. Rypver of San Francisco, 
received the gold medal of the New York 
Homeopathic Medical College and Hospital 
for Women, for the best clinical report of 
lectures. 





Mrs. Doveras, wife of Rev. Tuomas Doue- 
Las, of Cambridge, gave a most excellent 
temperance lecture at Geneseo, N. Y. At the 
close of the lecture 139 signatures to the pledge 
were obtained. 

Rev. Avcusta J. Cuapin has accepted a 
call to preach in the pulpit of the Universal- 
ist Church, corner of Grant street and Third 
avenue, Pittsburg, beginning next Sunday, 
| and probably continuing permanently. 





Mrs. Exven B. Krinstey is lecturing in 
Kansas on the industrial education of women. 
A large and attentive audience listened to her 


| in the city of Lawrence not long since, and 


the Press gave approving notices of heii c- 
ture. - 


LAVINIA GOODELL was the candidate for 


mittee on Labor, who unanimously reported | City Attorney on the “Anti-License” ticket, at 


the bill, but a copy of my printed argument, | 


stating in detail the Philadelphia mode of | 


management and its advantages, was sent to | 


the recent municipal election in Janesville, 
Wisconsin. A very respectable vote was 


every member of both Houses of the Legisla- | polled, though, unfortunately, the ticket was 
ture. | not elected. 


You next state that you are not aware ‘‘that 
the Savings Banks of the country have failed | 
of their duty.” 
propose to discuss, but I address you not as 
the manager of a Savings Bank, but as a 
statesman, bound to consider the highest good | 


Miss Rye has brought a libel suit against 


That is a question I do not | Mr, Doyle for the following statement in his 


report to the Government: ‘‘Miss Rye and 
her coadjutors make a clear gain of £5 per 


of the whole people, however it may affect | head upon every pauper child taken to Can- 


his business as an individual. 
There are two modes of investing the earn- | 
ings of laboring men, the one adopted here, | 


| ada.” | This is untrue. 


Mrs. MarGaret LAMAriND, of Louisville, 


and the other, adopted in Philadelphia, which | Ky., has commenced a suit against a Lodge 


has given it its title of ‘*The City of Homes.” 
Here their surplus earnings are deposited in a 
savings bank and are loaned generally in large 
amounts to comparatively rich men. There | 
they are ijoaned to working men and give them | 
I ask 

you as astatesman which appropriation of the 

funds conduces most to the weal of the whole | 


| of the “Knights of Pythias’’ for the sum of 


$50,000, in compensation for fatal injuries in- 
flicted upon her husband on his initiation as a 
member of that secret society. 

Mrs. M. B. Norron, Instructor in History 
in Ripon College, Wisconsin, has been de- 


We young ladies will promise you a good | people? ‘There are fifteen savings banks in | livering a course of lectures to the ladies of 


time if you will but come. We will do every- | 
thing to amuse you, and, indeed, we will treat | 


| you right royally. M. L. 8. 


Vassar Colle de, 


Poughkeepsie, N. } 2 
-_——_— 


WOMEN IN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


The following important facts are given by | 
Rev. Mr. Briguam, of Ann Arbor, Mich., to | 


working 


| million of dollars. 


Boston whose investments in real estate secu- 
rities amount to about 335,000,000. There 
are five hundred of these co-operative loan 
associations in Philadelphia managed by 
men, whose investments in small 
houses are of an equal amount of 335,000,000, 
and whose monthly receipts from dues are a | 
The laboring man’s mon- 
ey in one case erects edifices for the capital- 
ist, in the other, gives independent homes to 


| Evanston, Ill., and to Dr. Goodwin’s church, 


in Chicago, which have called forth enthusias- 
tic praise in Orthodox religious circles. 

Miss Ciara C. Piimptron, M. D. fills the 
chair of materia medica, and Miss Mary E. 
Bonn, M. D., lectures on the Diseases of Wo- 
mer and Children, in the Spring Course of 


Roll the drum and fire the volley; that wherever in Naro.ron’s despatches you Guanes af ts Gane. Was te tc fe toe | the Women’s Homeopathic Medical College of 


—— ’ : a | ‘hristian Register. Presi : ar- z > : Ras ol 
: What to him are all our wars? would find the word “glory,” WerLiineton | the ¢ hrists m Register, President Extot, of Har- | +, undervalue the benefits that have been con- |New York. Both of these young ladies were 
E R ary but death be-moeking folly? uses the word “duty.” I think that the same | ¥@T4, will please take note of py ; | reo on ay emneney 7 he em. from Massachusetts. 
A ty him low, lay him low P . 7 ° Atthe ‘“‘Commencements”’ of yesterday one | A majority of them were chartered and are | : 
’ 7 ‘ 4 high honor will always rest upon the women of : : : E . ~ ; ge , PETRE as already organized 
; In the clover or the snow! aren or will al - | hundred and thirty-six new bachelors of law | now managed for the benefit of the poor. | Lavy PETRE, who has already 8 7 
ICE, What cares he? he can not know! the Suffrage movement. T. W. M. came forward to take their diplomas, and six- | Some, if popular opinion is correct, have , several Catholic charitable undertakings in 


The law | been established for the benefit of the officers. 
There was once a manager of what may be 
called the Savings Bank of the Apostles, who 


London, is promoting a project for the estab- 
lishment of a large night home in the metrop- 
olis, for the use of girls and single women 
who are engaged in industrial occupations 
In order to secure as com- 


me aie = | ty-four new doctors of medicine. 

VASSAR'S ENDOWMENTS. | class was larger than usual; but the medical 

The world seems to have a very erroneous | £!#88 is the smallest fur many years. At the . “hi ; apse a agg” tcl 
: beginning of the session there were nearly a | was desirious of obtaining deposits, of whom 

hundred who had hoped to gain this certificate | St. John says: ‘Not that he cared for the 

of their knowledge and fitness in the healing | poor, but because he had the bag, and bare 

art; but the rigid examinations and larger | what was put therein.” 

requisites thinned their number, and many Hoping that we have none such in Massa- 

slipped owt and some went home mortified. | chusetts, I am, respectfully, 

Probably the country will not suffer loss, and Jostan Quincey. 


Isoston- Lay him low! 


Leave him to God's watehing eye, 
Trust him to the hand that made him; 
Mortal love wer ps idly by, 


fan experienc- 
-consult Dr. E 
markable cures 
n this advice. 
diseases free of 
15—l¥ 


idea of Vassar’s endowments. It imagines 


God alone has po © ais 
i tlone has power to aid him during the day. 
plete an establishment as possible it is intend- 
ed to buy land and build a house for this ex- 


! press purpose 


: that the college has many bequests, and is 
Lay him low, lay him low, va é : oe * 
les thie lower or the anew’ rolling in wealth,” asl] once heard a gertle- 


What cares he? he cannut know! man say This delusion should be dispelled 





Lay him low! | The college has had only two endow ments, 
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WOMANLY HEROISM EXEMPLIFIED. 

Epitrors Journat.—Rev. Puese A. Han- 
RAFORD recently remarked that among many 
names given in the Boston ./ourna/, of persons 
who had died during the year, ‘‘only four wo- 
men were mentioned with any reference to 
what they had been or done.’’ It is asked, 
how many names could be found, even in the 
Woman’s Journat, of women who—having 
passed away during the last five years—have 
been mentioned with praise because of what 
they had been, or done, or tried to do, for 
woman or the race? ‘Tis answered, very 
many. Happy is the thought that the Jour- 
wAL labors for the enfranchisement of Woman, 
for her perfect freedom and equality, for her 
education, health, happiness, and highest use- 
fulness; all these, and for still one thing more, 
viz., to make a full and faithful record of all 
that women are accomplishing for themselves, 
and for all the great interests of humanity. 

And yet it has happened, no one in particu- 
lar being to blame therefor, that not a few of 
those who have worked through life most no- 
bly, have not been mentioned therein as hav- 
ing thus worked, even at life’s close. This 
retrospect is painful, for it is due to woman- 
hood that the record found in the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, of those ‘‘who have wrought nobly 
and well,’’ should be made as complete as pos- 
sible. 

These thoughts have brought to vivid re- 


the promotion of every good work, of every 
needed reform. 


| 


these. She held that every woman should 
be not only the light of her own home, but 
that the light of her life should be seen shin- 
ing into other homes, and warming other 
hearts. In this, as in all things else, she 
strove to make the real equal to her ideal. 
Her husband said of her: 

‘Had Heaven fashioned her for the rela- 
tions only of daughter, sister and wife, she 
could not have been more faultless,—a living 
refutation of the statement that strong-mind- 
ed women neglect domestic duties; and yet 
for her to have lived for herself and family 
alone, would have been to die; so intense and 
abiding was her interest in all reforms, and 
especially in the elevation of woman. Oth- 
ers’ love may flow intensely within narrow 
channels, but hers, despising all narrow bounds, 
spread in vast, illimitable expanse, a shore- 
less sea of spiritual life.” 

Let an extract or two from her letters, fur- 
ther show this. 

‘‘We must labor earnestly to awaken the 
moral sentiment of the people, and strengthen 
their faith in God, and the right. Oh that 
more members of churches would take hold of 
the great moral questions which relate to all 
humanity, I would be so glad to work with 
them.”’. . “What is there that we can 
best recommend to earnest, energetic, would- 
be self-reliant young women,—those who have 
not means for culture sufficient to fit them for 
a profession? I think of it daily, and how I 
may be able to help that class of women es- 
pecially, enters into all my plans of life.” . 





membrance one who finished her life work, 
and entered upon the eternal life, on the 30th 
of March, 1873. On that day Carnarine Un- 
DERWOOD JEWELL, M. D., passed away, leav- 
ing the beauty of her example as a heritage 
to those only who knew her personally, and to 
those who knew of her in a few localities. 
Wouid that every such life as hers might be 
known of all; might become an inspiration 
and an aid to the thousands of young women 
who are every year entering upon adult life, 
and wavering between thoughts of courageous 
effort for highest culture, usefulness and hon- 
or, and the temptation of yielding to the false 
customs and prejudices which bar them from 
all this. 

Pity for suffering womanhood, love for do- 
ing good, and faith in God’s blessing on her 
chosen work, early led this noble woman to 
the study of medicine in the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania. She was there 
the dear friend, and almost constant compan- 
ion of Dr. Ann Preston, who did se much for 
the college during the many years that she 
was connected with it, as Professor of Physi- 
ology and Hygiene. Miss Unperwoop was 
very thorough in her preparation for medical 
practice. For nearly five years she continued 
her studies at this institution and at the New 
York Infirmary for Women, under the super- 
vision of Drs. Exrzanetru and Emity Biack- 
WELL. 

After graduating and practicing with good 
success for some time at Bloomington, IIL, 
Dr. UNDERWOOD was married to Dr. P. A. 
Jewe t of Ann Arbor, Mich., and was there | 
continuing her practice, when, alas! too for- 
getful of self, she sought to make amends for 
another’s neglect by taking her own outer 
wrappings for the protection of that other, 
and suffered, in consequence, a severe attack 
of pneumonia, which resulted in consumption. 
Hoping to find a cure for this in the climate 
of Minnesota, she and her husband removed 
hither m the spring of ’67. } 

Improving much in health, she returned | 
with joy to her profession, and soon made | 

y warm friends, and won universal con- | 
A & and esteem. 
very soon took a little girl, and cared for her 
as tenderly as if she were her own. 











Having no children, she 


This she 
did without having first seen the child. She 
did it partly to relieve a dear friend, upon 
whom had fallen the care of several half or- 
phans, and partly as a matter of principle— 


saying, ‘If every Christian home void of chil- | 
dren but then 
child, large or small, now needing care, would 


would welcome one, every 
be thus provided for, and saved from want, 
The 
chief beauty of her life lay in this, that she 
was guided in all she did by the dictates of 


conscience. 


ignorance and the tempter’s snare.” 


The question with her was not, 
Is it popular? or, Would it amount to any- 
thing? but, Would the world be the better, 
wiser or happier if she and every woman 
should do thus? If it would, then she must 
act thus, regardless of the omissions of others, 
which would make her adherence to princi- 
ple of seemingly no use. Oh! what a para- 
dise might this world become if it were not for 
the countless “sins of omission,” for which 
most Christian people excuse themselves, on 
the ground that others also leave undone many 
things which they ought to do! 

A woman so refined and cultivated, so con- 
scientious, sympathetic, pure and true, as 
Mrs. Dr. Jeweur, could not fail to minister 
to the spiritual as well as the physical needs 
of her patients. For many her presence and 
conversation were the best curatives. Many 
said of her, “She is indeed a ‘Jewell’ by na- 
ture as well as by name.’’ Her parents were 
members of the Society of Friends. She was 
therefore a birth-right member of this Socie- 


**T met a woman in Iowa who wishes to study 
medicine. It had been her dream for years. 
My words of encouragement made her feel as 
though a special providence had sent me to 
her. It would do your heart good to see how 
much in earnest she is. She will make an 
excellent physician. I wish 1 could find many 
such women and help them to a medical edu- 
cation.” 

After having to give up the practice of her 
profession because of failing health, she would 
still engage in philanthropic effort. Toward 
the close of her life she wrote of a ‘thome 
above,’’ as where she could ‘find joy in work- 
ing, untrammeled by the physical ills and in- 
firmities of this life.’’ Again, she said, ‘‘My 
interest in temperance and other work does 
not abate with my strength.” 

Her husband wrote of her, “it was during 
the first year of our residence in Lake City, 
that the Woman’s Temperance Society was 
formed, Of this she was President from the 
time of its organization until but a few months 
before her death. I need not tell you that 
she was the life and soul of the movement, 
from first to last. Our present city library 
originated with this society, it being one of its 
means of promoting temperance and morali- 
ty.”’ Again he wrote, “She never exhibited 
the slightest fear of death, and even relin- 
quished cheerfully life’s work, which she loved 
and cherished as a mother does her child.”’ 

After expressing his disappointment in find- 
ing that Rev. Mrs. Witkes would not be able 
to perform the funeral service, he said, “I felt 
strongly that none but a woman, and one who 
knew her inner life and was deeply interested 
in the same great reforms to which her life 
had been consecrated, could truly speak of 
her, and for her to the living.”’ ‘“To have per- 
mitted an ordinary clergyman—who had little 
knowledge of the movements of modern times, 
by which humanity is being lifted up and 
blessed, and might therefore look with suspi- 
cion on those engaged in them,—to speak the 
last words over her earthly remains, would 
have been a profanation of the memory of the 
saintly dead. I wasindeed glad to secure the 
services of a liberal minister, who sympathized 
with modern reforms; and who had a slight 
acquaintance with Catharine, during the last 
years of her life; but it could not relieve me 
of regret that this last duty could not be per- 
formed by one of her own sex, and one who 
loved both her and her work.”’ 

Would that she could have lived to continue 
this work until her name and virtues had be- 
come widely known, and enshrined in the 
hearts of the good and true. 
been ordered otherwise, we can only seek to 
follow her example, and appeal to other wo- 
men to labor as she, if living, would do. 

Hopefully yours, 
Sarau B, Stearns. 


Since it has 


Duluth, Minn. 


A “THIRD SEX” AGAIN. 


Evidently my articles with the above title 
have stirred up a good many people, if, from 
those who have mustered courage to write to 
the JourNAL about the matter, one may in- 





fer those who have been silent. 
people sometimes, is worth doing, even if the 
stir is irritation; as seems to have been the 
case in this instance. But I have not secured 
the result I desired, and perhaps had no right 
to expect it on such easy terms as a couple of 
short articles. And, as the matter appears to 
me of importance, I return to it again. 

I am more determined than ever in favor of 
the phrase I adopted, and wish to press the 
fact itexpresses and the movement which is 
involved in it home, with whatever strength 
I may have, upon the mind of the reader. 
Be assured that there is now in existence on 
this globe, and among our English speaking 
people, a real third sex; and be assured, more- 





ty, and retained her connection with it until 
death. She had nospeculative creed; but her 
religious faith found expression, ever and al- 
ways in Christian deeds,—in wise efforts for 


over, that this is a fact of great significance. 

And, just here, before I go any farther, let 
| me urge you not to be vexed with the phrase, 
j and flout what Iam trying to show; but just 





Woman Suffrage she regarded as one of 


Well to stir | 


——— 





| believe me to be a man of some sense, who 
| with serious purpose, is trying to point out a 
grave fact; and therefore give diligent heed, 
| and try to see what I see, and am trying to 
| make plain. 

There is now existent a real third sex, and 
the characteristic which makes it such, is that 
it is sexless. ‘There isa sexlesssex. I speak 
of persons whom I know. There are those 
women of mature age, who have never felt, 
and to all human judgment never can feel sex 
love. There is no ‘‘unwritten tragedy” in 
their lives, I have reason to believe, unless to 
always shrink from any man’s love is a trag- 
edy. They wish to live alone. They do not 
wish a mate. They have rejected those of- 
ferred. They are unwedded from as deep and 
organic a vital instinct, as that which leads 
most people to wed. And those whom I have 
known are people of mark, of strong good- 
ness. 

There is another class of this sex, not per- 
haps, so strongly marked, as that I have just 
named, but none the less real. It consists of 
those who, though capable of experiencing 
sex love, and perhaps having felt it to some 
extent awakened, have firmly put it aside, 
and chosen a single life, because any wedded 
life they knew of involved such degradation 
as they could not endure even to think of; 
or because they felt that a life alone, in pur- 
suit of some favorite occupation, was better 
than to ‘‘obey’’ any man they knew. 

Now it is to be remembered that, in the 
case of both these classes, this new sex state 
is not in their bodies but in their souls; and 
this fact is significant of a very deep and ex- 
traordinary movement that is now going on in 
the human race, and which is now approach- 
| ing its culmination, even though that culmi- 
_ nation can only be seen very far off. The 
| presence of this third sex in the human race, 
means that there is now going forward in it 
an organic change in human nature itself, 
which, though affeciing all human powers, 
has especial reference to the sex nature and 
relation; and it is to turn the mind of such 
as I may, upon this great change, through 
which it is now beginning to be manifest that 
mankind is passing, that I stick to this phrase 
a “Third Sex,’ and wield it against my read- 
ers, however much it hurts them. 

There are three stages in the unfolding of 
the sex problem. There is the slave stage, 
when Woman is Man’s sex slave. This is the 
stage of all the past of human history, and 
of all the present, except upon some little 
patches of the earth. There is the stage of 
transition, when Woman begins to rebel 
against being the sex slave of man. This is 
the stage upon which humankind have now 
entered; and the great significance of the 
third sex is that it marks the fact of that re- 
bellion, is the very outcome of it, and is the 
prophecy of the fact that that rebellion will 
become at length, entirely srccessful. The 
third stage is that of sex freedom and purity, 
in which Woman has entire control, and man 
is her obedient subject; and sex obeys God's 
law of sex and serves only the end for which 
he gave it. Jesse H. Jonzs. 

North Abington, Mass. 


IN A FEARFUL PREDICAMENT. 








Journat.—I am con- 
| strained to apply to you for advice as to the 
| best course to be pursued in the perplexing 

circumstances by which I am surrounded. 
| Llivein a town within twenty miles of Bos- 
ton, a quiet pleasant agreeable place enough 
generally, but unfortunately I learn by recent 
| statistics that about a tenth of the taxes are 
paid by women. 

True, some will say where is the misfortune 
| in this as all they pay is so much saved from 


Epitors Woman’s 








mediately branched off on an entirely irrele- 
vant topic, and asked what voice women had 
ever possessed in the general legislaiion of 
the country; adding some remark about 
‘goose and gander sauce;’’ I have forgotten 
just what, but remember that it was not at 
all pertinent. 

I tried to explain to her that the cases were 
dissimilar in every respect; and that no ar- 
gument drawn from one, could apply to the 
other; but, I fear I did not succeed in con- 
vincing her, and possibly I was something of 
a gander for attempting the task. You know 
how difficult it is to induce women to take ra- 
tional views concerning any subject in which 
their personal interests are warmly enlisted. 

My only satisfaction regarding the church 
to which I have referred, is, that they have 
not yet selected a woman as their pastor; 
fortunately there is not so much fear of that, 
for, we know, that after all, women do like to 
hear men talk from the pulpit better than one 
of their own sex. 

Should they, however, in their mad career 
of progress, see fit to take this step, then my 
cup of affliction, already filled to the brim, 
will overflow; for in order that your sympa- 
thy may be complete, let me inform you that 
it is my additiona] misfortune to live in a fam- 
ily wherein the weaker (?) sex out-number 
the uther in a most disproportionate manner. 

The principal reason why I attend church 
at all, is the great satisfaction which it af- 
fords me to be in any place where a man can 
talk for half an hour, without interruption, 
to a company composed mainly of women. 

Now, dear Editors, can you offer me any 
encouragement, or favor me with any sugges- 
tions, or give me any advice, that will be 
serviceable in this enlargement of difficulties ? 
I endeavor to take as hopeful a view of ‘af- 
fairs as possible, and I see by several of our 
journals, that the subject of the enfranchise- 
ment of Woman has received ‘ta permanent 
check” and that ‘‘the public interest in the 
question is now much less than it was two or 
three years ago.’’ These statements encour- 
age me very much, but then I go home, where 
Iam acquainted and know what people are 
thinking and saying, and find that there, cer- 
tainly, the interest in the subject is increasing 
and extending among both sexes. 

Then I am altogether despondent again as 
to the final result, for it is this quiet thinking 
and steady interest that I fear much more 
than many noisy demonstrations. 

This state of chronic doubt is fearful to 
bear, and if you can give me any encourage- 
ment pray do so, and I shall ever remain, 

Your obliged but perplexed friend, 


Suitity SHALLY. 
Grantville, Mass. 


—<—— —_ 


WOMEN IN PARIS, 


The Paris correspondent of the St. Louis 
Globe gives the following account of the con- 
dition of women inthatcity. Although some- 
what sensational in its tone, there is doubtless 
much truth in the statement. 


The law of the sexes appears to be reversed 
and their habits likewise, for women, in most 
places, seem to be the directing minds, to 
have the working bodies, while men are either 
subordinate or idle. This is especially so 





among the trade, mechanic and common-work | 


people. In the shops women are the sellers, 
clerks, accountants. There are few men in 
them, and those are proprietors or underlings. 
At the hotels, except a few of the most fash- 
ionable, the clerks, superintendents, book- 
keepers are feminine, while the chambermaids 
(?) and lower servants are usually masculine. 

The mechanics, to be sure, are of our sex, 
but many of them work spasmodically, and 
are partially supported by their wives or sis- 
ters. These are busy from morning till night, 
seldom ceasing from toil, save on Sundays and 
holidays, often not then. They must make 


| up for the leisure of their bearded compan- 


, the burden to be borne by the men; and, as | 


| the honest Hibernian said to the dummy en- 
gine, that was doing the work of ten men, 
“Ye may puff and blow as much as ye like 
| (this part however is not personal to the sex) 


| but ye can’t vote.’’ How long however will 
| it be, dear Editors, if such unnecessary statis- 
tics are published, showing to our women how 
j large and increasing a share of our taxes 
| they pay, before they will clamor for some 
| voice in its expenditure? When they really 
| do this, may Heaven help us; for we shall 
sooner or later be obliged to yield, 

What this will mean, I know only too well; 
| for know, Oh Editors, (and this is my second 
calamity,) I am connected with a 
| which is managed by women, and has been, 
since its formation. Let me tell you, this is 
no joke, for they feel their power and we 
men have to take a back seat. Weareina 
; decided minority, for the women will vote 
| every mother’s son of them, 
mean every mother’s daughter of them, but 
women who wish to vote always make me a 
| little doubtful as to their sex. 
| Not only do the women outvote us but they 

contribute annually more than half to the 
| support of the church. This last, as you may 


ehurch 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 


ions; must go on with the struggle, while 


those sleep, lounge, tipple and are merry with | 
| the little money they earn, or the larger sums 


they take from women. 
As to the common laborers, the women la- 


| 








fret over what they have done, accepting the 
fact as a sort of exculpation. 

Why not erect a number of hospitals for 
these thousands of vagabond Parisians? The 
are not incompetent, but it would sound well 
to call them so, and might spare the excessive 
self-love which, in the Gallic breast, takes the 
place of genuine, honest pride. Perhaps, if 
they found they were to be put there, they 
would do something; for they would not like 
to be publicly labeled as incapables, depend. 
ents or drones. Such hospitals would be a 
charity, because they would relieve the poor 
women who now provide for the noble lorde 
of laziness. At any rate, the industrioug 
ought not to be obliged to support the indo- 
lent, who should be the care of the State to 
an extent that the State should find the meang 
of inducing them to labor. 

France claims to be a paternal government, 
Let her exercise supervision over her vagrant 
children! Let her lift from her daughters an 
unnatural tax! One great object she would 
gain would be an increased security against 
revolutions that for nearly a century have 
been her curse. The idleness of the capital 
is the nest of mischief. Thousands of unem- 
ployed men are a perpetual menace and dan- 
ger toa country like this, whose inhabitants 
are so excitable that a spark will set them off, 
Men who are mean and vile enough to be pet- 
ticoat pensioners cannot fail to be discontent- 
ed, turbulent, unprincipled, and consequently 
are to be feared more than men of a higher 
order. ‘ 

Why are women so much more occupied 
than men in France, conspicuously in the me- 
tropolis? Is it owing to the nation’s boasted 
gallantry (of this I hope to speak in detail 
some time), to its determination to provide 
places for the sex supposed to be the weaker? 
Not in the least. Women can be had cheap- 
er, and experience has shown them to be, in 
the main, more honest, more trustworthy, 
more industrious than, and generally quite as 
punctual and intelligent as the other sex. 
They are certainly superior to the men in va- 
rious ways. Better-hearted, of course, they 
are better-minded also. The doctrine of Wo- 
man’s Rights, of equality of the sexes, is sel- 
dom discussed here. ‘There is no need of it. 
It would be humiliating to the men, who are 
obviously inferior. The French women are 
extremely modest in putting forth their 
claims. They tacitly admit men to be their 
masters, and are fond of sitting at their feet, 
when they should—they generally do—direct 
and control. 

A French woman considers it a privilege, a 
bit of good fortune, to get a husband, even 
when he amounts to very little. She is al- 
most willing beforehand to support him whol- 
ly or in part for the sake of being Madame. 
The reason of this is that marriage is compar- 
atively rare, and concubinage superabundant. 
Women, all the world over, want the links 
binding them to us to be as strong as custom 
and authority can make. Men, for the most 
part, want the bond as light as possible, so 
they can break it at will. It is the custom 
here. you know, for husbands in the upper or 
educated walks, to receive a dowry witli their 
wives. Girls who have no dowry seldom get 
married; for husbands, in the Parisian mar- 
ket, are a cash article, and command a high 
price—a price, it may be added, entirely dis- 
proportioned to their actual value. This rat- 
ing of connubiality at a premium--women 
paying the premium—gives men an intrinsic 
worth; also an excuse for imposing upon, of 
exacting from their spouses in divers ways. 
The poor copy the prosperous classes. Hav- 
ing more trouble, on account of poverty, to 
achieve marriage, they are more thankful for 
it, more willing to support the wretched fel- 
lows who should support them. 

Another reason why wives of the ouvrier or- 
der fail into the habit of maintaining the fam- 
ily, is that their husbands are frequently in 
the army—having been conscripted — and 
when the term of service expires, these are 
either unfitted for the pursuits of peace, or 
think they have so benefitted their country 
they should live in idleness forever henceforth. 

There is no city in civilization where women 
are so largely the bread-winners, the money- 
makers, as they are in the French capital. 
Statistics show that their wages, their pay, 
are materially higher than those of men in the 
same grade. They often get twenty, thirty, 
forty francs a week where men of their class, 
but in subordinate capacity, get not more 
than half as much. 

My lodgings are, and have been for some 
months, in the Rue Chaussee d’Antin. My 
landlady is pleasant, intelligent, quite comely, 
in the neighborhood, perhaps, of five and thir- 


lty. She always has a smile, is tastefully 


bor the harder, even when they get less pecu- | 


niary profits. 
the lower orders cooks are feminine), sew, 
moil miscellaneously sixteen or eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four. 

You do not see any number of womer un- 
employed in the capital except in prosperous 
or fashionable circles. Yet unemployed men 
are visible at every turn, in the poor and man- 
ufacturing, as well as in the rich and resident 
arrondissements, 
this a gynecocracy, so manifestly are women 
the active principle, therefore the ruling pow- 
er. 


They scrub, wash, cook (among | 


One might naturally think | 


dressed, and has something of the coquettish 


| air inseparable from Parisian women of any 
| education. 


Often, in coming and going, | 
have observed a spruce, genteel-looking man 
of forty or thereabout. who, I had supposed, 
was one of my fellow-lodgers. I have never 
exchanged a word with him, though, accord- 


| ing to French custom, we doff our hats to on 


another when we pass. 

I had made up my mind that my unknown 
friend was a retired well-to-do merchant, prob- 
ably a bachelor, living comfortably on a snug 
income. I was confirmed in this opinion when 
Isaw him lounging on the Boulevards, sip 
ping his after dinner coffee in front of the 
Maison Doree or Cafe Riche, and dining in 
the Bois with a woman, pretty, young and 


| plainly fast. 


It is very common for Frenchmen to subsist | 
upon the wages of their sisters, mothers, wives | 


—particularly the last. 
such as an Anglo-Saxon must inevitably feel, 


They have noshame, , 


in dependence on women—no scruples in liv- | 


ing on bread they have not earned. They are 
on too good terms with themselves for that. 


| They deem it their duty to get along with the 


Excuse me, I | 


| considerable part of the year. 


' suppose, does not trouble me so much, but to | 


be constantly defeated by a strict party vote, 
and that the female party, is not so agreeable. 

Once I attempted to argue the matter quiet- 
ly with Mrs. S. and to show her the injustice 
that was likely sometimes to be perpetrated, 
inasmuch as it was impossible for one sex 
fully to understand the desires and necessi- 
ties of the other; but she, poor woman, im- 


least trouble and inconvenience; to take what 
they can grasp; tovonvert everything to their 
own use, 

The men who have no regular means of em- 
ployment number, in Paris, nearly twenty- 
five thousand. Not all of these are idle, of 
course; but a large proportion of them are, a 
Many work 
when work come’ to them to do; but they 


never seck it, and unsought work is not abund- | n J 
| to. Ihave quite an income from these !o 


ant. The majority have feminine relatives 
by blood or election, and to these they look 
for support when they earn nothing them- 
selves. He who can so sink his pride as to be 
dependent for a brief while—especially on 
women—will soon have no pride worthy of the 
name. He will be guilty of meannesses in six 
months that he would have believed himself 
incapable of at the beginning. The French 
have easy, elastic consciences; 


A fortnight since I encountered him in ear- 
nest conversation with my landlady. The 
same afternoon, having some business with 
her, we chanced to drift into talk on miscel!a- 
neous subjects. She tell me that the strang- 
er I had mistaken for a bachelor was her hus- 
band. They had been married ten years. 
When she became acquainted with him he had 
a wine-shop; but he disposed of it after their 


| union. 


‘*He has another and a better business now, 


| no doubt,’ I remarked casually. 


“Oh no, Monsieur: he has had no business 
since. He does not like work, he is too gel 
teel forthat. He loves to lounge on the Boule- 
vards, to dine at the fashionable restaurants, 
to amuse himself elegantly. And I love t0 
support him in such luxuries. I can afford 
ings. He gets most of it; he ought to have 
it, for he is a nice fellow, and I am proud ol 
and fond of him. Don’t you think him hand- 
some? He says many fine ladies on the Boule- 
vards look after him admiringly as they ro! 
by in their carriages. Ah, I was very lucky 
to get him.”’ 

‘He assists you, I suppose, in your accounts 


they seldom in collecting your rents?” 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 








“Very far from it. I would not allow him 
to. Besides, he would not soil his hands with 
pills and accounts. I manage everything. 
He yawns if I speak to him of money matters, 
which I seldom do; it is not right to annoy 
him with such vulgarities. Ah, he is a dear 
fellow. He is very goodto me. He takes me 
out sometimes, not very often; that would 
spoilme. Then we have very delicious times. 
1 know the fine ladies envy me, seeing me at 
his side. Every once in a while he kisses me 
when he goes away in the morning, and lam 
very happy then for a whole week. I have 
asked him sometimes if he does not kiss other 
women. He does not reply directly, but says 
gentlemen of gallantry must have their recre- 
ations. Ah yes, I presume they must. I 
hope, though, that he only kisses their hands 
or cheeks. That is not so bad. Oh, he isa 
noble gentleman, my precious husband!" 

The little woman’s eyes suffused as she con- 
templated the manifold perfections of her il- 
lustrious liege. She was perfectly sincere in 
every word she uttered. She had no idea 
that she was revealing him to my supreme 
contempt; that he was a base wretch, a pen- 
sioner, a sneak, a dastard. And I pitied and 
esteemed her too much to tell her my opinion 
of him. What a genuine French Turveydrop 
he was, and is! And to think that this wo- 
man, intelligent, shrewd, no longer young, 
should be so blinded by her affection as not to 
see him in his true light. When she had 
ceased speaking, a new color had come into 
her pale olive face. It was partly love, part- 
ly gratitude to the miserable scoundrel for his 
generosity in living upon her, and spending 
her money for his vulgar pleasures. She look- 
ed almost beautiful. I could have kissed her 
from commiseration, but I did not. I bade 
her good evening, and went away. 

PaRIGI. 

Paris, France. 





UNIVERSITIES OF SCOTLAND (DEGREES 
TO WOMEN) BILL. 


Mr. Cowrer-TempP se, in rising to move 
the second reading of this bill in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, briefly referred to certain 
regulations which had been made by the au- 
thorities of the University of Edinburgh, un- 
der the sanction of high legal authority, for 
the admission of female students to the ad- 
vantages of University teaching. After the 
lapse of some time, however, doubts were 
raised by persons who did not approve those 
regulations, as to their legality, and, al- 
though at first the decision was in favor of 
the authorities, that decision was overruled 
on appeal to the Court of Sessions, it being 
held that the regulations were ultra 
and that the necessary power to make them 
must be conferred by the Crown or by 
means of legislation. What the bill proposed 
to effect was to remove the ban of illegality 
to which he had referred, and to give the 
authorities of the Universities to which it 
related, according to their discretion, the 
right to extend the benefits of University 
teaching to female students. — Women and 
Work. 


WOMAN'S NEED OF SELF REPRESENTA- 
TI 


vires, 





The need that women have to represent 
themselves has been many times illustrated 
in the matter of wages, but has never received 
a more striking illustration than that pro- 
duced by the result of the recent strike of 
mill operatives at Belfast. The grievances 
of both mill owners and operatives were laid 
before the British Scientific Association, and 
mediation proffered by an officer of that body. 
An agreement was brought about by which the 
mills were set to work again. But all this 
was done at the expense of the working-wo- 
men. The regular correspondent of the 
New York Zribune says: 

The amount of the proposed reduction of 
wages was, so far as it touched the men and 
boys, divided, and instead of two shillings a 
week was fixed at one shilling for men, and 
three pence instead of six pence for boys. 
The women fared the worst. They don’t seem 
to have been represented in the deputation; 
their interests at any rate were less insisted 
on, and it looks, I am sorry to say, as if the 
men had sacrificed them. ‘They resume work 
at the full proposed reduction of a six pence 
per week. There may be some reason for 
this not stated, but the effect is that the com- 
promise is made at their expense. 

Yet in view of facts like these that are 
time and again brought to light, men who 
should and do know better continue to assert 
that men are the faithful guardians of the 
interests of women and fully represent and 
protect them financially, while insignificant 
women of the ‘“‘Arcadia” stripe pamper such 
ideas and pander to the vanity of these self- 
styled protectors by vapid platitudes upon 
Woman’s sphere, winding up not infrequently 
with the assertion that ‘‘woman is man’s equal 
and infinitely dear to him.”’ 

We do not need to cross the water to fiad 
oppression existing in the unequal distribu- 
tion of wages. Wehadample opportunity to 
Witness a characteristic display of the finan- 
cial policy of men regarding the wages of 
women in our own school district no longer 
ago than the year of grace, 1874. School 
directors find it quite as convenient as mill 
owners, when an economical fit seizes them, 
to have in their employ a class of workers 
who are totally unrepresented; and how nat- 
urally and certainly do they make the re- 
quired reduction from the wages of those who 
have no influence politically. We suppose 
that these lordly mill owners, like many school 
directors, imagine that these financially out- 
raged women will be pacified by an extra 
touch of their beavers in passing. Would it 
not be a terrible thing for women if they 
should forfeit this and kindred acts of galian- 





try by entering the great labor fields of the 
world armed like men with means for self- 
protection ? Or are these little courtesies 
quite as essential to working women, after all, 
as is the wherewithal to pay their grocers’ 
bills ? 

Philosophize as our opponents may; theo- 
rize relative to the home duties of women; 
expatiate upon the holy mission of mother- 
hood; run off upon any other side track pos- 
sible to avoid a direct issue, and still the ques- 
tion confronts them and will not down at the 
bidding of their sophistry—working women can- 
not depend upon men to protect them—and every 
instinct of justice and humanity demands 
that they be allowed the same means of self- 
protection that are vouchsafed to men. Give 
woman political equality and she will soon be 
able to burst the bands 


“That bind her hands to-day, 
While laboring side by side with man 
For only half the pay.’’ 


—New Northwest. 





THE MEANNESS OF TAXING WOMEN. 


There is another fact connected with the 
taxation of women which, being a man, I am 
ashamed to point out, but which yet cannot be 
passed over in silence; and that is the inex- 
pressible meanness of the thing. We men 
save at least two millions of dollars every 
year from our own burdens by this act of in- 
justice. If,as we have seen, the women pay 
more than one-eleventh of the whole tax 
on property, every man of property in the 
State saves more than one-eleventh of his tax- 
es by the taxation of women. ‘The cities 
and towns in table 8 pay more than half the 
taxes levied in the State, and the women paid 
more than one-ninth of the whole. So that 
one-half the men of property in the State 
save every year more than one-ninth of their 
taxes, by compelling the women who have no 
votes with which to protect themselves to pay 
the amount. In Dedham, the men of proper- 
ty save more than one-eighth; in Brookline, 
more than one-seventh; in Berkley and Stock- 
bridge, more than one-sixth; in Cheshire, 
among the beautiful Berkshire hills, and in 
the wealthy city of Newton, they save more 
than one-fifth of their taxes by this injustice! 
The men of property in Westfield saved in one 
year 36000; in Pittsfield $7000; in Northamp- 
ton, $10,000; in Dedham, $11,000; in Water- 
town, $13,000; in Fall River, $14,000; in Taun- 
ton, $18,000; in Newburyport, $1,000; in 
Somerville, $23,000; in Chelsea, 5,000; in 
Lynn, $30,000; in Springfield, $35,000; in 
Salem, $36,000; in Brookline, $49,000; in Wor- 
cester, $61,000; in Newton, $77,000; and in 
Boston more than $1,200,000 by this operation! 

One eminent man in this neighborhood, who 
has been Governor, saved over $900 in this 
way in 1873. Another, who has been candi- 
date for Governor, saved, in the same year, 
in this way, over $1000 in the taxes on his 
property in two adjoining places. The form- 
er is an advocate of Woman Suffrage; the 
latter is believed to be willing to give the suf- 
frage to women who own property now, but 
not to favor extending it to those who merely 
earn their living from day to day, though these 
latter would seem to deserve and need it most. 
—Wnm. 1. Bowditch in **Taxation of Women in 
Massachusetts.” 
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A PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE 
DRUNK. 


Perhaps that is drawing it strong, but if 
we can believe the report of the proceedings 
of the session of the Lower House, on last 
Friday night, we can come to no other con- 
clusion than that many of the members of 
the House of Representatives were at least 
slightly under the influence of whisky. The 
gas turned out, bills passed without reading, 
and when there was not a quorum present, 
yells and howls as of the wild beasts in a 
menagerie, scenes enacted that would be out 
of place in a third rate concert saloon. 
Whisky was given out freely in a side room. 
Here, then, we have a fair representation of 
what will be when the whisky ring of Amer- 
ica obtains full control of the politics of our 
country. Are we prepared for this? Are 
the Christian temperance people of this na- 
tion willing that not only our laws shall 
smell of whisky but also our legislatures, 
and these latter be soaked in whisky as well. 
—The Living Age, (Altoona, Penn.) 





WARRINGTON ON REFORMS. 





I had a chance to hear some of the ‘‘debat- 
ing talent’? in the Senate on the female pris- 
on billon Wednesday. Mr. Winsiow of New- 
ton is one of the meu who have ‘“‘the prevail- 
ing fluency’’ (of speech)—and this talent was 
just what was needed in the debate on the 
Wesnnt’s prison, the opposition to which was 
of that character which only earnestness and 
impetuosity could overcome; and Mr. W1ns- 
Low accordingly carried the Senate along with 
him, and achieved, I should think, one of the 
triumphs of the session. The question of ne- 
cessity for such a prison, however, remains a 
little doubtful. The Concord prison has the 
go-by for this session; and on this there is ap- 
parently a bona-fide division of opinion as to 
expense and utility. The opposition to the 
Woman’s prison was represented in the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Garcuett of Blackstone, who 
seems to be the leading man among the Dem- 
ocrats...... That is an agreeable, as well 
as a wise remark by President Hopkins, the 
other day, at Vassar. ‘‘I would,”’ he said, 
‘at this point correct my teaching in ‘The 
Law of Love’ to the effect that home is pe- 
culiarly the sphere of Woman, and civil gov 
ernment that of man. I nowregard the home 
as the joint sphere of man and woman, and 
the sphere of civil government more of an open 
question as between the two.”” What neces- 
sary connection is there between “right”? and 
“duty,” such as is implied in this additional 
remark? ‘It is, however, to be lamented that 
the present agitation concerning the rights of 
Woman is eo much a matter of ‘rights’ rather 
than of ‘duties,’ as the reform of the latter 
would involve the former.” How ‘involve 


the former?” Wherein is the analogy? It 
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may be ever 80 much a person’s duty to vote; 
or to refrain from voting; but if the State de- 
nies him or her the right, the duty does not 
enter into the question. The ex-president 
would not be apt to dwell much on the ques- 
tion of duty, until the question of right should 
be settled, if he were one of the disfranchised 
persons. His right to vute depends upon his 
equality as to age, residence, talent at the al- 
phabet, promptness in paying taxes, with 
those qualifications in other men as fixed by 
law. This right being established, the ques- 
tion of duty comes in, which he may settle in 
any one of a dozen ways, without regard to 
anybody else, and only according to his indi- 
vidual conscience or preference. It is quite | 
conceivable that a man may have the right to | 
vote fifty years, ond it may never be his duty 

to vote; or his duty to vote not oftener than 

to refrain. This distinction is broad enough; 

but many women do not seem to lay. hold of 

it, and they are incessantly talking as if those 

who ask for Suffrage for themselves care 

whether (for example) Miss Dewry exercises 

itor not. The duty of voting may be safely 

left to the conscience of the individual. But 

it is surely a gross wrong for the State to say 

to a woman who, being the equal in every | 
respect to a man, desires to vote, and would 
think it one of the highest of duties to vote,— 
to say to her us an individual, ‘‘You shall 
not.’’—Springfield Republican. 

WARRINGTON. 





THE WOMAN QUESTION IN CHINA. 


The uncompromising advocates of Woman's 
Rights ought to emigrate to China. They 
will find that flowery land to be a very para- 
dise of their principles. The Celestial Mon- 
arch recently ascended to heaven on the great 
dragon whose function it is to convey Chinese 
Emperors to the realms of the just. As His 
Majesty left no heirs Chinese society was 
greatly exercised as to the prospects of succes- 
sion. The problem has been solved by the 
unaided wisdom of two women. There was a 
variety of candidates for the Dragon Throne, 
but the two Empresses-Dowager have very 
cleverly upset them all, and brought in an 
outsider whose election secures to them a new 
lease of power. ‘The new ruler of China is a 
boy named Tsai ‘Tren, and full cousin to the 





fluences. They argue that this boy had no } 
mania which was not overcome by fear of pun- 
ishment, and instances are cited from the testi- 
timony of the case where he was deterred from 
intended crimes by the approach of foot-steps. 
—Boston Herald. 
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DR. E. D. SPEAR, 

So much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 


No. 713 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 





' 
A SKILLFUL PHYSICIAN.—We shall perhaps con- 


is one of the most skillful physicians in our city. 
He has been in active practice tor many years, and 
this includes every variety of disease. He has been 
particularly successful when other physicians have 
seemed to fail. All who desire to procure the ser- 
vices of a physician who can be relied upon should 
call upon Dr, SPEAR.—Congregationalist. 





The testimony of many persons who seemed fit 
tenants for the grave, and who now happily enjoy the 
best of health, is proof sufficient of the great efficacy 
of the medicines and treatment of Dr. E. D. Spear, 
30 much celebrated for his remarkable cures. Suc- 
cess has attended the efforts of Dr. Spear in a won- 
derful degree; and astonishing cures are related, the 
proofs of which are now living, and will be only too 
happy to testify in behalf of the doctor’s skillful 
treatment. “Consumption’s ghastly form’ has 
brought terror to many a stout heart, and defied the 
skill of many an excellent physician. That Dr. 
Spear has restored to perfect health many suffering 
from this obstinate disease is an undoubted fact, and 
the sceptical should be convinced by investigation.— 
Watchman and Reflector. 

Dr. E. D. SPEAR, whose success in the cure of 
diseases, and especially in the treatment of con- 
sumption, has made his name famous, may be con- 
sulted free of charge at his office, 713 Washington St. 
The testimonials of the numerous cures wrought by 
the doctor are strong and convincing, and they cer- 


of 713 Washington Street, devotes himself, our read- 





late Emperor. The merit of keeping the suc- 
cession in the family appears mainly to rest 
with the mother of the late Emperor. Al- 
though she was only a concubine of the pen- 
ultimate Emperor she managed to persuade 
his consort and widow to consent to the elec- 
tion of her (the concubine’s) nephew, a child 
three years old. China, nominally governed 


who has made all the Imperial Princes and 
principal Ministers of State bow to her will. 
After all is there not a peculiar fitness of 
things in China being under petticoat govern- 
ment? In Europe lovely woman reigns su- 
preme at the tea table. Why should she not 
direct the destinies of a kingdom of tea gar- 
dens? The Chinese Empire has been compar- 
ed to one large household regulated with mi- 
nute formality, and we have no need to tell 
how much the happiness of every household 
depends on the presence of a good woman at 
the head of the table. Unhappily in this case, 
as in most others, when the sex struggles for 
mastery the triumph of one woman is the 
grief of another. 
tu-TE has been completely snuffed out by the 
ambitious design of her husband’s mamma. 
It was rumored that so chagrined was she at 


she had committed suicide. She still lives, 
however, and may become the nucleus of in- 
trigues against the Dowagers, especially as, 
as is hinted, she may ere long give an heir to 


ONE VOTE FOR ONE FIRM. 


The interests of man and wife are, or are 
supposed to be, one. Each contributes to the 
support of the children, to building up and 
maintaining a home, and to preserving intact 
the rights and privileges of each. Is one pros- | 
pered, the other is prospered also. Does one | 
fall into dishonor and disgrace, the other 
can in no wise escape altogether a share of the | 
burden. As their interests and aims are one, 
so ought they to have one voice in all public 
matters affecting their mutual interests. But, | 
as our laws are at present constituted, this en- | 
tire family firm are frequently debarred the | 
privilege of having any voice whatever - 
public affairs, simply because only the man 
can exercise this privilege. If a man is com- | 
pelled to be absent from home, or is sick, or | 


is engaged in a business he cannot leave when 
election day comes around, the entire family 
is unrepresented at the polls. A man’s wife | 
may tend store for him, or go to town to do | 
business for him, or drive team in the harvest | 
fields for him, or milk the cows or feed the | 
hogs for him, but she can’t go tothe polls and | 
vote for him. It is too ‘‘masculine.” And if | 
the husband dies, the poor wife can work her 
finger-nails off to support and educate her 
family and get money with which to pay taxes 
on her little property, but—she can’t vote. 
It is too “degrading” for a woman. So say 
our laws, and drunken loafers echo the senti- 
ment. Buta better time is coming; wait a 
little longer. And yet we trust the time may | 
never come when husband and wife can go to- | 
gether to the polls to cast two separate ballots. | 
—St. Paul Liberty Blade. 

Why should not the family firm have two 


votes? Thereis no reason why either partner | 
should monopolize political representation. | 
The unity of the relation will not be impaired | 
by Woman Suffrage, but the political influence 
of the family will be doubled. 

a | 


UNFAIR TREATMENT. 








We have no sympathy with the slurs that | 


have been thrown out about the women who | 
have petitioned for the execution of the Pom- | 
eroy boy. We believe that they are ladies, | 
acting upon the strongest feeling for the pro- | 
tection of their little ones. Some of them we ! 
have seen, and their argument we have heard, 
and itis a strong one. They have no thirst 
for the blood of a victim, but they want to be | 
assured that this individual shall never be at | 
liberty to commit any more atrocious crimes, 
and they believe that his execution would 
have a wholesome tendency to prevent the 
growth of morbid and cruel traits in numer- | 





ous boys growing up with no proper Lome in- 


by an Emperor, is really swayed by a woman, | 


| 
The young Empress An- | twenty weeks. 


the change in the order of the succession that | 


! 
| 
the late monarch.—Dundee, Scotland, Advertiser. | 


| ers will find him a very skillful physician in any of | 


the diseases to which flesh is heir. His practice is 
| large and successsful.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 





Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 


| Beverly Street, cured of consumption. 


} 
| tion. 


| Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
| ing from the lungs. 

Mrs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. William B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16, 

Mr. Russell Carruth, 18 East Canton Street, and 
mauy others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 
| Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL 
Diseases free of charge. 13—13teow 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
|} mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment, Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
yassed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng See’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


Music Books for the People. 








Father Kemp's Old Polk's Concert Tunes, (40 cts.) | 


CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 
Ye Old Folke’s Note Bookes are printed at our 


| Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, 


on ye receipt of ye retaile price. Olde and Younge 


love ye Ancient tunes, 


POPULAR CANTATAS. 


And more popular every season, are EstHerR, THE 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN, [50 ets], DANTEL, [50 cts], BEL- 
SHAZZAR’S Feast, [50 ets}, FLOWER QUEEN, [75 
cts}, PIONIC, [31 00), HAYMAKERS, [$1.00], CULPRIT 
Fay, (31.00), MusicoAL ENTHUSIAST, [50 cts), WIN- 
TER EVENING ENTERTAINMENT, [$1.00]. May be 
given with or without costumes, 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 


Winner's Band of Four, $1.00. 

Musical Garland, Violin, Piano ace’m’'t. $2.50 

Musical Flowers. Flute, “ “ $2.50 

Violin Amusements. $1.50. 

Flute Bouquets. $1.50. | 
Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent 


post-free, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Do.,, 
Bosron, 


Chas. H. Ditson & Oo,, 


711 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
5— 


EALTH Lit. 





THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND INVICORATES, 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
INCREASES THE CENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate, or send for full particulars, 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E, 14th St., New York, 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
Uttice=--!7 Hansen Street, 
A few doors from Tremont Street, Boston 
ca Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB ¥ combines persistent energy with projes- 


sional skill and long eapertence in the 
Trentment and Cure of al! Diseases. 


vey no fresh information to the reader when we | 
state that Dr. E. D. SPEAR, No. 713 Washington St., | 


tainly narrate remarkably cures.—Mass. Ploughman. | 


In addition to the specialties to which Dr. SPEAR | 


| John Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consump- | 


SPRING .... 1875. 





AIS 
G. ABBOTT & CO,, 


(Of the late Carpet House of Sweetser & Abbott,) 





| WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALERS IN 


CARPETS, 


| Would respectfully invite attention to their NEW, 
LARGE, and CHOICE STOCK of 


Tapestry, 3-Ply, Extra Super, 


AND LOW PRICED 











Selected expressly for Spring trade. Having taken 
advantage of the market, and bought at /ow prices 
direct from manufacturers, they are prepared to sell 
the same at Wholesale or Retail at 


PRICES WHICH DEFY COMPETITION! 


| The Mat Department is stocked with the largest 





| and best assortment of Mats and Rugs ever offered 
| in this market, presenting unusual opportunities to 
| Wholesale as well as Retail buyers. 

On the Entrance floor may be found a full stock of 


ADAM ADDL ER AA Add. 


ePaper Hanvings 





| 








G. ABBOTT & CO,, 


| 
} 
| 
} 


New Washington, Oor. Friend 8t., 


NOS. 76, 78 & 82 FRIEND ST., 
BOSTON. 10-8 








| 
} 
| 
! 


'UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 
Y Zr OF THE 
r- Family Favorite 


4 
Wcy 





Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense popularity and success as 

| has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without first ex- 

amining lt. Our 


New G. F. No. 2. 
| runs wifhout noise, xnd is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, boston, 


’ GOULD, Boston, offers the beat 
J. JAY chance to agents. Scraps and Decal- 
comanie Pictures, and Novelties. 


| 64-p. catalogue 
| free. 4 





| ’ 

Ladies, Look Out For Tramps ! 

| ‘To become a good shot, take away the fear of Fire- 
Arms, and have something good for Parlor Amuse- 

| ment, practice with 






Rifle Air Pistol, 
ONLY $5.00. 


alla 


Suvots Darts or Slugs perfectly accurate. No noise, 
as the force is air alone. 

From the Commuander-in-Chief of the U. 8S. Army. 

HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE U, 8. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., FEB, 22, 1875. 

.... It is surely ingenious in mechanism, quite ac- 
curate in aim, and useful in preparing one for the 
more serious handling of the ordinary Rifle. As 
such, Ihave no hesitation in recommending it as the 
best Parlor Pistol of which I have knowledge. 

Yours truly, W.T. SHERMAN, Gen’l. 

Each pistol is put up in a neat box with 6 darts, 6 
targets, and 100 slugs, together with ramrod, shoul- 
der re-t and a combined claw and wrench, 

Price complete $5.00. Nickel-plated $6.00, Sent 
by express or by mail on poows of price and 35 cts. 
for postage. POPE BROS., M’r’rs, 45 HicGH ST. 
Boston. 146— 











Own THE EvRoPKAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 

“B~ Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day ur week, 


Messrs. Marston & Co, take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 





Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 BP. M., Wednesdays 
aud Saturdays eracepicd. 2—ly 


+ well furnished sleeping apartments. 


happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
Sep. 28. 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 


oe 


EAcH subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 

allies 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The cbange of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 

se 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 


CONVENTION AT MELROSE. 


The MIppLESEX COUNTY WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION will hold their second Convention in 
MELROSE, on Wednesday, April 21, afternoon and 
evening. It is expected that Mrs. LIVERMORE, 
Bisnop HAVEN, Hon. SAMUEL E. SEWALL, Mrs. 
Hower, Mrs. STONE, and other favor'te speakers 
will be present. The SmiTuH SISTERS are invited, 
and it is hoped they will be present to tell the story 
of their wrongs. Melrose is on the Boston & Maine 
R. R., and is easy of access, trains running almost 
every hour to and from Boston. Ample provision 
will be made to entertain guests, andall are cordially 
Further particulars next week. 

Mrs. H. H. RoBInson, President. 





invited. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PARLIAMENT. 


In the British House of Commons, a large 
portion of the 7th inst. was spent in debate 
on the bill introduced by Mr. Fawcett, to 
enable unmarried women and widows to vote 
for members of Parliament. 

Messrs. Cuariin, LeatnHam and SMOLLETT 
‘made speeches in opposition to the measure. 
Mr. Smoucett said ‘*The agitation emanated 
from turbulent women in America. The bill, 
if passed, would enfranchise women who 
gained their livelihood by immorality.” 

The House, upona division, refused to order 
the bill to its second reading, by a vote of 152 
to187. Mr. Disraevi voted for the bill. 

We congratulate our friends in England on 
a vote so large that a change of only eighteen 
votes would have carried the bill and estab- 
lished Woman Suffrage in Great Britain. 

The British House of Commons devoted 
nearly a day to the discussion of Woman Suf- 
frage. 

The House of Representatives in Massachu- 
setts thought thirty minutes ‘‘quite enough 
time to waste onit.” Perhaps those represen- 
tatives will make it up by spending a day at 
Concord and Lexing.on, where, a hundred 
years ago, men died for the principles which 
they themselves have so summarily voted 
down. 

We shall look with interest for the English 
mail that will bring fullreports of the debate, 
which we shall, as soon as possible, lay before 








our readers. _ LB 
THE WEAKEST POINT. 
What is Woman’s weakest point? It has, 


I think, some relation to her strongest point, 
viz., the power of quick or intuitive thinking. 
The intuitions of women are admirable, not 
all alike, nor all of any one. But society 
could ill spare that almost imperceptible coup 
d’oeil by which the sex, in general, take in 
the salient features of character and relation. 
Geethe carries his faith in this power so far as 
to describe Macaria, in Wilhelm Meister, as 
an intuitive astronomer, who divines the rela- 
tions of the heavenly bodies to each other, and 
attains without labor the results for which 
masculine Science is obliged to strain and 
sweat. I take issue here with the great mas- 
ter, and think that a Macaria without study 
would amount to very little indeed. 

It is quite natural that women, finding them- 
selves oftener praised for their quick percep- 
tion than for any thing else, and finding them 
too, so often justified by facts, should err on 
the side of trusting greatly to first impressions, 
and a superficial scanning of matters, concern- 
ing which little can be known without deeper 
investigation of facts and relations. The 
truth concerning any matter sometimes lies 
upon the surface, where the quickest eye will 
first seize it. Butoftener the first appearance 
is delusive, and to rest in its impression will be 
the part of ignorance and prejudice. 

We find this exemplified in the attitude of 
many women towards the extension of Suf- 
frage to their own sex. 
concerning this shows them another state of 
things established all over the world, It 
shows them Woman, invested with an artifi- 
cial immunity from the more comprehensive 
duties ot thought and life. Woman, as she 
is, receives a decided outward homage, very 
gratifying at times to her self-love. 
ponents do not see that the immunity, just spo- 
ken of, ig at bottom helplessness and impris- 


The first impression 


Our op- 


onment. 
woman who takes things as she finds them, 
pre-supposes that she will never dare attempt 
to make them otherwise. 

The responsibilities of political life look ex- 
cessive and unwelcome to these friends, bur- 
dened as they often are, with small cares and 
necessary details. But they fail to see that 








They do not see that homage to the | 


political action is full of powers and agencies 
which would greatly aid them in bearing the 
responsibilities which already weigh heavily 
upon them, and which, in their present dis- 
franchised condition, they are unable to fulfill. 
As the women who do study out the ques- 
tion of Suffrage are almost unanimous in its 
favor, we may reasonably infer that the well- 
intentioned women who conclude against,it 
are such as rest in their first impressions, which 
have happened to be unfavorable to it. To 
such we would always say: do not rest satisfi- 
ed with knowing nothing concerning the most 
important social question of the day. Facili- 
ty you may have, ready perception, gracious 
accomplishment. But in order to understand 
the Suffrage question you must go deeply into 
the study of human nature and of human so- 
ciety. You must obtain a worthy idea of what 
a human being is—you must study adequately 
the conditions and character of freedom, and 
its necessity to constitute any thinking crea- 
ture a moral agent. Andif you can find that 
Woman enjoys moral freedom in a state of 
society in which her personal will and direct 
interest have no representation, you will have 
and deserve the credit of being the first of your 
kind who has been able to found such a view 
upon such a study. J. W. H. 








THE CONCORD CELEBRATION OF 1850. 


Now that all the papers are talking of Con- 
cord and Lexington, I am reminded of an en- 
quiry I want to make through the Woman’s 
JouRNAL concerning the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the events about to be again celebrated. 
The particular interest I have in the ‘‘Union 
Celebration at Concord, April 19, 1850,” 
will be shared by your Association when I tell 
you about a scrap of yellow newspaper lying 
before me, which was sent to me by one of 
your most active workers some time ago, with 
the request that I would “‘try to find out more 
about the motto it contained.”’ I did try, as 
san be shown by letters in my desk from Hon. 
E. R. Hoar, F. B. Sannorn, Evizapetu Pea- 
nopy, L. M. Atcorr and others; but not get- 
ting the full information I wanted, I thought I 
would wait till I could see some old files of 
Boston papers of that date. Thus it was 
pushed out of my mind by other work, till 
now, reminded of it, I hasten to offer the little 
knowledge I have with an apology to my old 
friends of the Cambridge Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, for the long delay. 

The scrap of old newspaper, now a quar- 
ter of a century old, is a part of a Boston pa- 
per, I judge from the advertisements, and 
contains a letter headed thus: ‘*Mr. Coggs- 
well’s Concord Letter. Ladies in the political 
field.’’ The letter is thus editorially intro- 
duced: ‘‘We take great pleasure in placing be- 
fore our readers Mr. CoGGsweELv’s responsive 
letter to an invitation to attend the Concord 
Celebration on the 19th ult., which, through the 
inadvertence of the bearer, was not handed to 
the presiding officer in season to be read at 
the table. It is a well-written communica- 
tion, and indicates that the author can wield 
a pen as well asa plow. It seems the ladies 
are determined to adhere to their ‘first love’ 
till their threatened victory in November 
shall be accomplished.”? I now give extracts 
from the letter. 

Beprorp, April 19, 1850. 
To the Ton. FE. R. Hoar, President of the Con- 
cord celebration. 

Sir.—Having been honored with a highly 
flattering invitation from a committee of the 
Ladies’ Political Party to attend the celebra- 
tion at Concord to-day, permit me to crave 
your indulgence while I express my deep re- 
gret that indisposition compels me to forego 
the sincere pleasure I had anticipated in meet- 
ing my fair constituents at your table on this 
unusually interesting occasion.... In the 
recent Female Declaration of Independence 
framed and signed by the immortal ‘“thirty- 
two ladies! of Cambridge,” may be found the 
following significant language: ‘We offer,” 
say the fair rebels, ‘‘as an apology for this 
our first manifesto, the fact that we have too 
long been regarded as political ciphers, and 
that we have sacredly resolved to make the 
year 1850 memorable as the commencement 
of a new era in politics.” 

Surely inspiration must have had something 
to do with that instrument, for a female State 
Convention is to be heid in Ohio this day, 
with the avowed object, as expressed by the 
signers of the call for a Convention, ‘‘to se- 
cure all persons the recognition of equal 
rights and the extension of the privileges of 
government regardless of sex.’’.... In con- 
tending for the political rights of Woman, I 
am aware that public opinion, the great law- 
maker of the world, is against me; but public 
opinion, when not properly ballasted by reason 
and justice, must sooner or later be over- 
thrown. After a well-expressed argument 
drawn from Woman’s capacity to think and 
act for herself in matters political and relig- 
ious, the letter closes thus: ‘*The spirit which 
fired the souls of New England men in April 
1775 is being manifested in New England wo- 
men in April 1850, and they are determined 
henceforth to think, to speak, and to act for 
themselves—allowing no one to be their con- 
science-holder either in politics or religion.’’ 

They will soon teach their oppressors that 
there are ladies of creation as well as lords of 
creation. As the occasion will not allow me 
to say a tithe of what my heart prompts me 
to utter on this deeply interesting subject, I 
beg leave, in closing, to offer the sentiment ex- 
pressed below. 

‘The Cambridge Female Declaration of In- 


| dependence for 1850; may its results be as suc- | 


cessful and glorious as those of the male Dec- 
laration of Independence of 1776.” 
I have the honor to be, sir, with the high- 
est consideration, &e., 
FRANCES COGGSWELL. 
This celebration at Concord, twenty-five 


years ago, was a very grand aflair. ‘‘From 


sunrise till noon the people of the neighbor- 
ing towns continued to pour in, till the streets 
and public squares were filled with a dense 
crowd of every age andclass. The Governor 
and suite, the Council, the Senate and House 
of Representatives, escorted by the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company and Bos- 
ton Brass Band, were brought in a special 
train, and dignitaries without number, almost, 
swelled the great procession, which, marching 
at last to the pavilion, where five hundred la- 
dies had already assembled, helped to make 
an audience of at least five thousand, to listen 
to the patriotic oration of Ropert RantTout, 
Jr., the oratorof theday. After which, three 
thousand were seated at the tables to enjoy 
the feast of fat things provided, followed by 
the ‘feast of reason and flow of soul,’’ ex- 
pressed in toasts, speeches, &c. The senti- 
ments were many and varied, and the respons- 
es to some, long and eloquent, the thirteenth 
and last regular toast being, ‘*The Women of 
the Revolution.’”’ To this no one seems to 
have responded. Had Mr. Cocoeswe tu been 
present, and not at home indisposed, a re- 
sponse would doubtless have been volunteer- 
ed.’’ 

But who are ‘the immortal thirty-two”? I 
have been unable to find even one of them. 
Mr. Coceswe.t, “an eccentric democratic 
politician,’’ died in Boston some years since, 
and no one to whom I have written in Cam- 
bridge can tell me any more of the history of 
the Cambridge ‘‘Female Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of 1850” than is here given. 

Apa C, Bowes. 

Philadelphia, April 18, 1875, 


——— a 


PURE IMPERTINENCE. 


The New York Leader, of a recent date, 
gives the following report of the shabby 
treatment of our valued friend and co-worker, 
Mrs. Apa C, Bow es, by the committee which 
was asked to renew her license to preach. 
Mrs. Bow zs is a good wife, mother and house- 
keeper, and knows very well how to manage 
her home affairs without outside advice, or 
leave asked of any one. 


Previous to Nov. 11, 1872, Mrs. Apa C, 
Bow tes preached 118 times in Massachusetts, 
at which time, after a most thorough ex- 
amination, the Committee on Fellowship, Or- 
dination and Discipline granted her a license 
for two years, she at the time regularly sup- 
plying the parish at Marlboro, which relation 
continued till the middle of February, 1873, 
when she removed to Philadelphia, and began 
at once, with her husband, Rev. B. F. Bowles, 
to organize social and charitable work in the 
Church of the Restoration, which she has, with 
great zeal and marked success, continued to 
the present time. On the 14th of November, 
she yielded to a pressing invitation to supply 
the pulpit in Easton, Pa., which was followed 
by an invitation to ‘‘come again,” and this by 
another to ‘‘come every Sunday,’’ which she 
has continued to do until now, and intends to 
do so long as both parties desire it. At first, 
of course, the house was filled with people 
curious to hear a woman preach. But this 
curiosity seems to have ripened into some- 
thing better, for still the audiences average 


vices the house being packed, and financial 
measures have been taken to impart perma- 
nence to this new enterprise. For, the church 
having been closed most of the time for ten 
years past, it may properly be considered a 
resurrection from the dead, the beginning of 
a new life. 
ton, Mrs. Bowles has been cheered and en- 
couraged by her dear friends of the Church 
of the Restoration, and she has no enemies 
there. Asa token of their kindly feeling, in- 
dividuals of the church have frequently ex- 
pressed the hope that she would soon preach 
for them, and recently the trustees have un- 


the people. Indeed, Mrs. Bowles has lost 


she has rendered the good cause abroad. 


cense expired, and, after preaching a while 
at Easton, she petitioned the Pennsylvania 
committee to renew it, and has just received 
ina letter to her husband, the following re- 
ply: ‘‘Mrs. Bowles’ letter of license has been 
presented to each of the members of the 
committee of F., O. and D:, and the result is 
that her application fails for want of the 
sanction of a majority. 
members doubts either the ability or the 
Christian consecration of Mrs. Bowles, or de- 
sires to throw any obstacle in her way, as one 
who is earnest in her endeavors to promote 
the interests of our cause, the opinion of 
some of then is that home duties must necessa- 
rily hinder her from giving her whole time and 
thought to the work of the ministry. Her 
position, whether licensed or otherwise, must, 
they judge, be rather that of a lay preacher 
than of one whose endeavors are wholly con- 
secrated to the specific work of the ministry 
of Christ.” 

The Gospel Banner of Augusta, Me., makes 
the following comment on this ungentleman- 
ly and unchristian transaction: 

We think it is exceedingly small business 
for the Committee of Fellowship and Disci- 





Mrs. Bowes should have her license renewed 
as a Christian minister, to interpose the du- 
ties of her home as a housekeeper, &c., as a 


larger than ever before, at the evening ser- | 


And in all this good work at Eas- | 


none of her popularity at home by the help | 





officially suggested that an exchange with | 
their pastor would very much please them and | 


But, last November, her Massachusetts li- | 


While neither of the | 


| 


pline of Pennsylvania, in deciding whether | 


| cians, 


| barrier. Both Rev.Mrs. OLymp1a Browy and | 


Rev. Mrs. Hanarorp have families and “home 
duties,’? as do Rev. Dr. Brooks, Rev. G. Bar- 
LeY and other members of the Committee of 
Fellowship and Discipline of Pennsylvania; 
but these duties do not ‘necessarily hinder” 
them from giving all proper attention and 
| thought to the work of the Christian ministry. 
And, besides, how many clergymen do we 
have, both licensed and ordained, who are sup- 


| plying pulpits here and there, but are engaged | 


in other business and in the duties of other 
professions, which require nearly all their 
| time, so that it is impossible that ‘their en- 

deavors should be wholly consecrated to the 
| Specific work of the ministry of Christ.”’ 


This | Woman’s JourRNAL. 


is true of Rev. Dr. Sawyver, Rev. C. H. Leon- 
arD, Rev. J. P. Weston, Rev. Dr. Fisner, 
Rev. O. Cone, Rev. J. 8S. Lee and others. 
These men are not settled over parishes; they 
are occupied almost constantly in the duties 
of other professions, and yet they are licensed 
and ordained preachers of Christ, and no one, 
so far as we know, desires it to be otherwise. 
The Rev. Dr. Emerson, editor of the Universa- 
list, Rev. Dr. Tuayver, editor of the Quarterly, 
Rev. J. W. Hanson, editor of the New Cove- 
nant, Rev. J. S. CANTWELL, editor of the Star 
in the West, and the editor of the Gospel Banner, 
are all so engaged in their professional labors 
as editors, that it is impossible for us to ‘‘con- 
secrate our endeavors wholly to the work of 
the Christian ministry ;” and yet we all preach 
nearly every Sabbath in the year, and are sus- 
tained in our work as clergymen not only by 
the hearty desires of the people, but by all 
the rules and laws of the ecclesiastical organ- 
ization of our denomination. Why should 
not Mrs. Bowes be thus sustained? Rev. 
James SpriGwey of Philadelphia has been en- 
gaged in duties for years that utterly forbade 
his ‘‘consecrating his entire time to the spe- 
cific work of the Christian ministry,” and yet 
his license is not taken from him nor his ordi- 
nation revoked. Instead, he has the full fel- 
lowship and confidence of the denomination 
as an ordained minister, and preaches as he 
has opportunity. His heart is consecrated to 
Christ. He loves the Gospel. All the men 
we have enumerated above, are men whose 
hearts are consecrated to the truth of Christ, 
and to the dissemination of that truth through 
the labors of the ministry; but none of them 
more so, in our view, than Mrs. Bow Les. 
The letter of refusal to renew her license—a 
license willingly granted her by the Massa- 
chusetts Committee—states that ‘‘Neither of 
the members of the Committee doubts either 
the ability or Christian consecration of Mrs. 
Bow es.”’ 

Then why not renew her license, when li- 
censes are gladly renewed to young men of 
not a quarter of the ability, and not a tithe 
of whose time is given to the specific work of 
the ministry? Is it because she is married 
and a mother, and at the head of a family? 
But so are Dr. Brooks and other members of 
the Committee, married and fathers, and at the 
head of families. Is it because she isa woman? 
That is doubtless the secret. If so, it should 
have been stated squarely; but the apostle 
declares that ‘there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female, for we are all one in Jesus 
Christ.” And the spirit of this beautiful 
truth has been recognized, we are glad to 
know, by several of our State Conventions, 
and by our General Convention at its session 
in September last, in New York, so that if 
any woman has the ability, by preaching, to 
win souls to Christ, and her heart and all her 
energies are consecrated to this work, she 
should be approbated in the work in the same 
way asany man. All this we believe to be 
true of Sister Bowes, and hence we regret 
that the Committee should refuse to renew 
her license. 

The Universalist of this city keeps conven- 
iently silent, and makes no allusion to the 
matter. 

We entirely agree with the comments of the 
Leader and Gospel Banner, and would only 
suggest to Mrs. Bowes to apply for license 
to the Unitarians of Pennsylvania, who would 
no doubt gladly accept the services of one so 
competent and so faithful. L. 8. 


HARVARD EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN 
EXPOSED. 


The equal right of women to the higher ed- 
ucation has already become so thoroughly 
established throughout America, that the most 
conservative Colleges are becoming uneasy in 
the consciousness of their own shortcomings. 
The inconsistency of excluding women from 
Institutions of learning exposes these institu- 
tions every year to increasing odium, and 
gives younger and more progressive colleges a 
growing advantage over them. In Massachu- 
setts, Boston University steadily gains upon 
Harvard, and in Connecticut, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity progresses in greater ratio than Yale. 
In vain do Doctors E. H. Clarke and Otiver 
Wenpe_vtHormes propound physiological bug- 
bears and ventilate cerulean theories. Young 
refuses to be 
warned by these venerable old gentlemen; 
and rosy cheeked girl-graduates decline to re- 


America, ‘tthe tomb of races,” 


Brothers natur- 
ally choose to accompany their sisters to col- 
lege, and parents prefer that their sons and 
daughters should go there together. Young 
men find the presence of young ladies lend ad- 
ditional zest to intellectual labors and an add- 
ed charm to academical honors. Clearly some- 
thing must be done to stem the rising tide of 
Republican liberality, and to rescue these an- 
cient institutions from a disastrous competi- 
tion! 

Under such circemstances only two courses 
are possible. One is to accept the situation, 
remove the barriers, and welcome the daugh- 
ters of New England to advantages largely 
due to the generous donations of women. The 
other is to assume an attitude of apparent lib- 
erality, and appease public criticism by a 
sham. 

‘*How not to do it’”’ isan old trick of politi- 
It has become the policy of Harvard, 
so far as the rights of women are concerned. 
It is proposed to evade the question by a 
While in one breath collegiate stud- 
ies are pronounced fatal to womanly health, 


gard themselves as invalids. 


dodge. 


in the next, Harvard proposes, for a pecuniary 
consideration, to certify that these studies 
have been successfully pursued elsewhere. 
While the avenues of culture are systematical- 
ly closed to women and every facility denied 
them, Harvard proposes to share the profit and 
glory of women’s success by ‘‘certifying’ 
the fact. 

This evasion has often been exposed in the 
But, during the past 


’ 


to 











week, Mrs. Zina Fay Pierce has again prick. 
ed the bubble most thoroughly in a letter to 
the Boston Daily Advertiser, which we publish 
below. In doing so, she will have the sympa- 
thy not only of all who believe in the equal 
rights of women, but of all who love fair play 
and honest dealing, and who despise indirec. 
tion and ‘‘make-believe.” H. B. B, 
THE WOMAN’S EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser :— 

At the close of the third year of its exist. 
ence the Woman’s Education Association ap- 
pears with its third (mysteriously printed 
second”) annual report, as already noticed 
by the Advertiser. As one of the two women 
(Mrs. B. F. Brooks of Mount Vernon Street 
being the other) who devoted the entire win- 
ter of 1871-2 to the organization of the Wo. 
man’s Education Association, and as the one 
of those two who had formed the project and 
cherished the intention of such a society eve 
since it had been her high privilege to sit un- 
der Professor Agassiz’s teachings in 1860 and 
1861, perhaps those who are interested in its 
scope and work will bear with a few words 
from me, on my final departure from this vi- 
cinity, on one or two points of its policy. 

I left the association, after a membership 
of one year, for two reasons. First, by its or- 
ganization it is a close corporation—a mere 
club. No woman can become a member of 
the association unless nominated by one of its 
members and voted for by the rest. This de- 
velopment was to mea great surprise, mortifi- 
cation and disappointment. No one can be 
more opposed to the extension of manhood 
suffrage to women than I am (though I strong- 
ly advocate the representation of women in 
our Legislatures by delegates of their own 
sex.) But surely I never should have thought 
of such a thing as organizing a woman’s edu- 
cation association in the city of Boston, where- 
in Mrs. Jutta Warp Hower, Mrs. Carouing 
Dati, Mrs. Epna Cuenrey, Mrs. EvizaBeta 
Peasopy, Mrs. Horace Many, Miss ABBY 
May, and various others, were not to find a 
place because they were ‘Suffrage women”; 
for these women represent not only the best 
feminine culture we have, but are also the 
very women who, up to that time, had given 
the most thought and devotion to educational 
topics. I thought, with others, that it was 
advisable that conservative women should 
start the association, because from them we 
had to expect in great part our workers and 
our donors. But, once in operation, I sup- 
posed of course that the association would 
prove an open field, wherein any woman who 
loved the cause of educational progress in any 
direction, and who could afford to pay the 
annual fee of three dollars, would have been 
welcomed as an ally and a friend. 

That this hope was not realized is my gen- 
eral grievance against the Woman’s Educa- 
tion Association. But I have also a particu- 
lar one, and this is its action in regard to the 
Harvard Certificates for women. Ata parlor 
conference of the association, at which Presi- 
dent Eliot was present, and during which he 
had given with minutely-careful reference to 
college statistics his reasons for keeping Har- 
vard College closed to women (one of which 
was that not enough women wished tu take a 
college course to make opening Harvard worth 
while, and another that Harvard could not 
admit women if they wanted to come, because 
its lower classes were overcrowded already. 
Consistency is a jewel, Mr. President), I my- 
self asked him whether, in case women got the 
culture, and could pass the annual examina- 
tions throughout the whole Harvard course, 
Harvard would be willing to bestow upon 
them her degree. ‘‘Oh yes!’’ the president 
said: “I think there would be no difficulty 
about that.”” Being chairman of the commit- 
tee on intellectual education of our associa- 
tion at that time, I became at once anxious to 
take advantage of this possible obtaining by 
women of the Harvard degree, and, after con- 
sultation by my committee with about a dozen 
Harvard professors and Boston educators, a 
plan was elaborated by which girls could pur- 
sue the Harvard course in day classes in Bos- 
ton, and trouble the college only for their ex- 
aminations. Afterthe plan had been matured 
the president was again interviewed by the 
society, to see whether, in case it became re- 
sponsible for the expense of the proposed col- 
legiate classes, the Harvard degree might in- 
deed be the reward held up to the girls who 
should undertake this ‘liberal’? course. This 
time he answered, ‘‘I had no right to say as 
much as that in regard to the Harvard degree 
without consulting with the corporation, be- 
cause in the first place 1 am quite sure they 
would not approve of it, and in the second, 
even if they were willing, I should oppose it, 
because it would be as much as to say that I 
thought the Harvard course as suitable for 
young women as for young men—which I do 
not.” 

Being thus stopped off, the committee had 
not had time to consider what next to bring 
forward for the intellectual education of wo- 
men, when from another member of the soci- 
ety came the proposition that we should have 
‘Harvard examinations” for women, similar 
to those of Cambridge in England. The pro- 
ject was unanswerably shown in discussion to 
be wholly unsuited to the needs of American 
girls, and to the actual state of things wherein 


| they find themselves; but the idea of doing 


something which had been done in England 
immediately ‘‘took” with the society, and 
Harvard very graciously condescended to 
grant to any young woman who should con- 
descend to take it, a ‘‘certificate’’ of her hav- 
ing passed through a course of study which, I 
presume, is not ‘‘suitable for young men”? in 
just so far as it is ‘suitable for young women”’ 
—otherwise, of course, President Eliot could 
not conscientiously extend it. It is perfectly 
conceivable to me that Harvard does not want 
young women in her classes, and though I 
might think it rude I should not resent her 
faculty’s saying, in blunt masculine fashion, 
‘*We don’t want you here and we don't in- 
tend to have you;” but I confess L could not 
conceive of a hundred of the first women in 
Boston lending themselves to such a_ flout 
upon their sex as this ‘‘certificate’’ arrange- 
ment. It drove me out, and has kept better 


| women than myself from seeking to join the 


association. 

Since the birth of the association, various 
excellent colleges and schools have been open- 
ed to women in Boston and elsewhere, where- 
in they can obtain, in company with their 
peers and classmates, all and mueh more than 
they can hope to do in lonely study with a 
“Harvard certificate’ at the end of it, partic- 
ularly as this certificate really has nothing of 
‘‘Harvard” about it butthe name! The only 
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reason why a Harvard degree is presumably | 
better than most other American college de- | ture, on “Education,” to a very large audi- | years ago, and are now making money rapidly. 


grees is because Harvard standards are sup- 
posed to be higher, and its professors abler, 
than those of younger institutions. But, as 
we have just seen, President Eliot does not 
consider Harvard standards ‘‘suitable for 
young women, and therefore this certificate, 
upon which the Woman’s Education Associa- 
tion has spent so much money and trouble, 


is in truth not a Harvard, but a “C. W. ) Flaw in the Great Masculine Mind.’ The 


Eliot,” certificate, so to speak! 

After this explanation I cannot but earnest- 
ly hope that few girls, or none at all, will 
stoop to pick up these crumbs which fall from 
the table of their would-be intellectual mas- 
ter; and as one to whom the Woman’s Edu- 
cation Association owes at least a hearing, I 
would counsel its members either to relieve 
their sex of the humiliation of this paltry and 
scornful dole from Harvard, and also to open 
their doors to any intellectual woman who 
will come in to them, or else to change the 
liberal name which they still bear, into some- 
thing which will denote ‘ta club of Beacon 
Hill ladies chiefly interested in industrial 
training,’ for such at present is what the 
‘‘Woman’s Education Association’’ practical- 
ly is. Zina Fay PIERCE, 
Cambridge, Mass., April, 1875. 

-—--—-- 


LEOMINSTER EQUAL RIGHTS CLUB. 


The friends of Suffrage in Leominster, have 
determined in good earnest to make their 
“Equal Rights Club” a pleasant as well as 
profitable organization. It was inaugurated 
with a tea party, which they, invited Miss 
EastMan to share, and to enrich by her pres- 
ence and words of wisdom. 

Its first monthly meeting found another 
tea party, with long tables covered with good 
things, and beautiful with flowers. After a 
pleasant social time over delicious tea and 
coffee and other refreshments, which the Club 
had invited Lucy Stone to share; a lecture 
was given by Mrs. Stone, in the upper Hall, 
at which Miss Dr. Pierce, the President of 
the Club, presided with grace and dignity. 

The members of the Club have already cir- 
culated tracts and procured subscribers to the 
They will continue to 
do this, and to use instrumentalities which 
will diffuse the idea of Equal Rights for wo- 
men among the towns around. 


Woman’s JOURNAL. 


—<——_— 


DORCHESTER SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


A social meeting of the Woman Suffrage 
Club, of Dorchester, (Ward 16, Boston,) was 


held at the residence of Wa. F. Tempe, Esq,, | 


More | 
| markable man. 


| degree that purity of thought and life so rare 


in Neponset, last Wednesday evening. 
than forty members of the club and invited 
guests were in attendance. An interesting 
conversational discussion of Woman Suffrage 
was prefaced by remarks from Mrs. JuLia 
Warp Howe, Mrs. Lucy Srone and others, 
during which it was stated hat 504 women in 
that ward pay taxes amounting to $78.706 an- 
nually. 

Miss Erten Frenen read a quaint and 
amusing letter just received from a little girl 
in Nebraska, acknowledging receipt of a dress 
sent to her by the ‘Grasshopper Commit- 
tee,’ and after music and refreshments the 
party adjourned, to meet soon in another part 
of the ward. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


An interesting series of meetings have been 
held in Philadelphia, during the past winter, 
and are still in progress. They are held 
monthly, by the Pennsylvania Woman Suf- 
frage Association, for the purpose of informal 
discussion of topics, directly and indirectly 
related to Woman Suffrage. 

An experimental eflort of this kind having 
been successfully made during the previous 
winter, our Executive Committee decided to 
renew and modify it. These meetings are 
now held in the parlors of certain members of 


our society, in rotation; and consequently are | 


The re- 
sult of this arrangement is that our audiences 


in different parts of this large city. 


are usually composed, in part, of some per- | 


sons to whom Woman Suffrage is new. The 
programme consists of the reading of one or 
more papers, usually read by the writers, the 
range of subjects being quite wide, after 
which the freest discussion follows. Criti- 
cisms and arguments pro and con are elicited, 
and the debates are often brisk and earnest. 
There is abundant room for the play of wit 
and satire, of remonstrance, argument and 
appeal. And there are skillful hands to 
wield the light and heavy weapons of debate: 
as your readers will readily perceive when I 
mention the names of Exiza S. Turner, 
Cuartes G, Ames, Fanny B. Ames, Apa C, 
Bow es and Bensamin F. Bow es. Others, 
whose names are less familiar to the public, 
also contribute to the life of the meetings. 

Our last meeting, held in March, was rich- 
ly furnished with short, lively essays in prose 
and verse; and besides these, a suggestive 
Piper on ‘‘One-sidedness’? was sent to us 
from a friend at a distance. This I send you, 
hoping that you may find a place for it in the 
JOURNAL, 


|ence. The portion devoted to the education | 
| of girls specifically was in the main so good, 


so excellent, and so much needed, that one 
scarcely felt inclined to criticize its defects; 
and we half forgive him for revealing what 
Frances Power Conse calls the ‘‘Deplorable 


lecture was a mile-stone making great pro- 
gress in true civilization. Mary Grew. 
Philadelphia. 


_—ae — 


CONVENTION AT MELROSE. 








The preparations for the Convention at 
Melrose, mentioned in last week’s JouRNAL,are 
nearly completed. The speakers expected are 
Mr. Garrison, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Howe, 
Mrs. Stone, Assy and Jucia Situ, of Glas | 
tonbury, Conn., Mr. Sewer, Rev. Mr. Wit- 
son, Rey. Mr. Swain, and probably Bishop 
HAVEN. 

The Convention will be held in the Town | 
Hall, on the afternoon and evening of Wednes- 
day, April 2lst. Melrose is on the Boston 
& Maine R. R. Trains leave at nearly every 
hour. One leaves at 1.30 p. m., which will 
accommodate those who wish to get there in 
season for the opening of the Convention. 

The ladies in Melrose are making ample 
preparations to entertain guests, and all are 
cordially invited. H. H.R. 


—<—— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Died in Ventnor, Isle of Wight, April 5, 
after a long and painful illness, Hon. Davip 
Joy, at the age of seventy-three years. Mr. 
Joy was anative of Nantucket, afterwards a 


| 





ago, Cart Scuurz delivered a public lec- ! went into the sheep-raising business three 


A New York correspondent urges that street- 
cars be run for the exclusive use of women, 
suggesting that they are imperatively needed 


| in the morning and evening, before and after 


hours of work. 


The lecture of Mrs. L. D. Brake, at Na- 
tional Hall, E. Orange, N. J., on ‘*Trial by 
Jury,” issaid to have been an able effort, and 
was listened to with close attention by the 
audience. 


The Unitarians of Malden, Mass., formed a 
society recently, and formed it upon the prin- 
ciple of equality between men aud women. 
They put an equal number of women upon 
each Committee of the Church. 

The demand for Esty Organs, is increasing. 
While some parties advertise sales which exist 
only in imagination, Messrs. Estey & Co., can 
point to the record of disposal of every organ 
manufactured. See their advertisement in 
another column. 

A writer in the Friends’ Intelligencer raises 
the question of abolishing the Women’s Meet- 
ing, which has long been a distinctive feature 
of government among the Quakers. He would 
have but one meeting, composed of the mem- 
bers of both sexes. 

Judge Dickerson of Belfast, Maine, wrote 
to the Woman Suffrage Convention in Augus- 
ta, ‘I cannot suffer this occasion to pass with- 
out expressing my sympathy for the objects 
of your association, and my hope and belief 
in their ultimate realization.” 

The South Boston Woman’s Temperance 
Union, on Friday afternoon, at 2 o’clock, kept 


resident of Northampton, still later of Men- | its first anniversary in the Broadway Metho- 


don, but during the last five years he has 
lived in great retirement at the place where 
he has died. 

He will be remembered by many readers of 
the Journat as connected with the anti-slavery 
cause and kindred reforms. In his earlier 
years he filled many offices of trust, being at 


dist Church. Mrs. McCoy presided, Mrs. 
Porter presented a report, and there were la- 
dies from the Unions in Boston, Charlestown, 
and Chelsea. 

At the annual meeting of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association of Boston, recent- 
ly held, the receipts for the past year were 





one time a member of the Governor’s Coun- 
cil, but during the latter part of his life he 
withdrew from all active participation in pub- 
lic affairs, devoting himself to intellectual pur- 
suits and unostentatious acts of benevolence, 
though not losing his interest in the ques- 














Our Association is about to publish in tract 


form an excellent and interesting paper, 
which was written for our last Annual Meet- 
ing. It is entitled, *‘Four quite New Reasons 
why you should wish your Wife to vote.” I 
take this opportunity of recommending to 


Slowly, yet steadily, the cause of Woman’s 
right to be a complete human soul, is pro- 
fressing here, as elsewhere. A few weeks 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
your readers its extensive circulation. | 
| 





ty to his wife, except an annuity of 
the nurse of his children. 
was sworn by his executor under £4000. 


tions of the day. 
The deceased was in many respects a re- 
He possessed in the highest 


among men, and which, united to great amia- 
bility, strict integrity, and devotion to princi- 
ple, made his friendsbip invaluable. We think 


| him the most benevolent man we ever knew; | 


his sympathies were world-wide. 

His many friends will hear with sorrow of 
his death, and will give their full sympathy 
to the wife who, these many years the sharer 
of all his thoughts and feelings, is now, worn 
with long watching, lonely among strangers. 

Mendon, Mass. B. OH. W. 





ernie : rEtUErS 
NOTES AND NEWS. 
baci 
Gov. DixGiey of Maine positively declines 
a renomination. 
The women crusaders have recommenced 


operations against the New York rumsellers. 
| 
In Massachusetts one teacher in eight is a | 


man, while in Illinois three teachers in seven 
are men. | 

The number of adult white men in the Unit- | 
ed States who cannot read or write, is stated at | 
720,000. 

The Woman’s Prison has won the battle in 
the Massachusetts Senate, and is now beyond 
all danger. 


Forr hundred and eighty-seven divorces 
were granted in Maine last year—about half 
of them for desertions. 


Mr. Forsytn, M. P., says the prospects of | 
the Woman Suffrage movement in England | 
were never brighter than they are now. 

There are 150 students in the Philadelphia | 
School of Design for women. ‘The general | 
average of the work done is said to be very | 
good. 

The Sanscrit class in Boston University in- 
cludes two young ladies, who are probably | 
the first of their sex in America to undertake | 
this difficult study. 


The Boston School Committee could not get 


a quorum last Tuesday evening, only 49 mem- 
The ladies all re sponde dto\ 


their names. —Boston Journal, 


bers being present. 


Woman Suffrage came very near securing 
a majority in the English House of Commons | 
last week, and Disraeli voted for it. What | 
will the conservatives say now ? 


| 


Ricuarp Grant Wuite says that of Mil- | 
ton’s three daughters ‘tone was so unlettered | 
that she cou'd not write at all, and another | 
could not spell her own name aright.” 

Ex-State Senator McKenna, of Tennessee, | 
recently sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment for marrying his former wife’s grand- 


daughter, has been pardoned by Gov. Porter. | 


Canon KivcGstey, willleaves all his proper- 
£20 to | 
His personality 


Three Georgia sisters, whom the war re- 


duced from great wealth to extreme poverty, | 


| tress to bless, or a despot to scourge.” 


| ‘Negroes attempted to enter the dress-circle 
| of the Tremont Opera-house, Galveston. They 


_ Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, Mrs. E. W. Hoop- 


| stated to be $55,763, including a loan of $365,- 
000. The amount of $48,686 had been paid 
| on the home; the expense of carrying it on 
| had been $11,283. 

In the case of Mrs. Mary Jane FAIRFIELD, 
of South Adams, the verdict reached was that 
‘the deceased came to her death from expo- 
sure, ill-treatment and injudicious and crimi- 
nal administration of narcotics at the hands of 
John H. and Willis M. Fairfield.’’ No ar- 
rests have yet been made. 

From the annual report of the New Eng- 
land Hospital for Women and Children, we 
learn that, during the year ending last Octo- 
ber, 252 patients were received in the hospi- 
tal. 6530 were attended at their homes, and 
8421 at the dispensary, making in all 4203 per- 
sons who have received medical aid from the 
hospital. 





A great concert in aid of the Gilbert Libra- 


Edward Motley, Miss Mary F. Parker, Mrs. 
Charles L. Pierson, Miss Anna E. Putnam, 
Miss Maria A. Revere, Mrs. Alfred ?. Rock- 
well, Mrs. C. C. Smith, Miss C. L. Ware. 

The lecture on ‘Frost Crystals’? by Miss 
Graceanna Lewis, last Thursday afternoon, 
at 3.30, at the New England Women’s Club- 
rooms, No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston, gave 
pleasure to a highly intelligent audience. 
Next Thursday Miss Lewis will give a second 


each round. During the last half of the time 
they were partly blinded, and wholly bewil- 
dered, but were kept up to their brutal work 
by drinks of brandy and the encouragement 
of their seconds. At last neither could stand, 
and soon afterwards one of them died. Thus 
has England been deprived of a man who, ac- 
cording to the standard of Hon. Charles R. 
Codman, of Boston, possessed unusually good 
qualifications for a voter. 





lecture on ‘‘Birds,” and on the Thursday fol- 
lowing a third lecture on ‘Animals.’ We 
advise our readers to attend these lectures 
which show that a woman can excel in knowl- 
edge of the Natural Sciences, and can impart 
her own enthusiasm to her hearers. 


Oliver Ames, 2d, pronounces false the re- 
cent statement of the Hartford Post that 
Oakes Ames’ executors, of whom he is one, 
have discovered that the money supposed to 
have been paid by him to Mr. Colfax and oth- 
ers ‘‘was, in fact, used for his own purposes 
at atime he was hard-pressed by his finan- 
cial embarrassments,”’ and adds: “I am also 
thoroughly convinced that the payments which 
Mr, Ames claimed to have made to Mr. Col- 
fax and others were made at the time, in the 
manner and for the purpose stated by him. 
Inasmuch as, with all the delay caused by 
the Senate’s amendments, Colorado can hard- 
ly fail to make her calling and election sure 
as a State before, at any rate, the expiration 
of 1876, we suggest that her title, when ad- 
mitted into the Union, be the ‘Centennial 
State.’’ Certainly few titles would be more 
appropriate, and not one to be more proud of, 
Let, then, the “Centennial State’’ take her 
place side by side with her sisters of the Em- 


Old Bay State and the rest.—Denver News. 


of the ‘‘Centennial State,’ let her earn the 
title by enfranchising her women. 


In buying a homestead, in Iowa, from a 
husband and wife, the purchaser should ex- 


since the declaration of the homestead was 
filed. In the case of Johnston vs. Bush the 
Supreme Court of Iowa has decided that when 
a homestead is the common property of a 
husband and wife who have children, it does 
not become the exclusive property of the hus- 
band after the death of the wife without a 
will, or, if he should be married again, of him 
and his second wife; but part of the property 
is inherited by the children, and a sale with- 
out their participation does not confer a com- 
plete title. —/owa Western Farm Journal. 


On the recent discussion in the House of 
Commons on Mr. Cowper-Temple’s Bill for 
allowing the Universities of Scotland to admit 
women to degrees, the London Times makes 
the following remark. ‘*The House did not 
trouble itself to be very much in earnest.” 
Is not this the general attitude of Parliament 
in questions relating to the welfare of women? 
It is this indifference which gives point to the 
complaints made by those who demand Woman 
Suffrage on the ground that ‘the unrepresen- 








| ry and Aid Fund, and in honor of the efforts 
|of Miss Linpa GiLspert in prison reform, 
will be given in Barnum’s Hippodrome on 
April 20. This testimonial entertainment was 
offered to Miss Gitpert by a number of the 
most prominent citizens of New York last No- 
vember. 





Rev. J. F. W. Ware of Arlington Street 
Church, (Unitarian) in a sermon last Sunday 
evening, took occasion to assail ‘*‘Woman’s 
Rights,’’ and in the course of his remarks is 
reported to have used the following extraor- 
dinary language—‘‘Woman is either a mis- 
We 
understand that he reccmmended the former 
alternative. 


Dr. Mites, the prison reformer, called on | 


the president last week, and had the gratifica- 
tion of receiving the assurance of his hearty 
sympathy. Incidentally, the president spoke 
warily of arbitration as a substitute for war, 
and expressed a wish that the rank-and-file of 
the world’s standing armies could presently 
be dismissed to engage in productive industry. 
These sentiments do the president credit. 


The Hillsboro, Texas, Expositor says, that 


were put out. The case will go to the courts. 
The manager should have allowed the negroes 
to take their seats, and other parties, not con- 
nected with the theatre, should have knocked 
the black rascals down, beaten them to death, 
and paid the fine for assault and battery. By 
pursuing this policy the law can be peacefully 
evaded.” 

Mr. RowLanp Hazarp, the reform Republi- 
can candidate in Rhode Island, has a card of 
thanks in the Providence papers. He says of 
the bolt: ‘It is the indignant protest of com- 
munity against the use of party machinery 
for mere personal ends, against the trickery, 
fraud and bribery of the professional politi- 
cians, and against the prostitution of the hon- 
orable office of the State. This is what the 
vote of yesterday means.’’ Mr. Hazard is a 
strong friend of Woman Suffrage. 

At a meeting of the Massachusetts Infant | 
Asylum, the following ladies were elected 
directors: Miss Phebe G. Adam, Mrs. James 
B. Case, Mrs. John Earle, Mrs. Samuel Eliot, 


er, Mrs. James Lodge, Miss Anna C. Lowell, 


' And adds: 





| ted’? do not get justice at the hands of our 
| legislators. The result when the House di- 
| vided was 


For the second reading..... C8SSCCo cece seseees 151 
| BOGE, 0 c0scecrses cascenterces sesecccsrceece If 
Majority ........0. Os cccteves e600 *. 43 


The bill was accordingly lost. 

Whatever else women do not know, we hope 
| they still know right from wrong. We are 
| sure it would be very naughty for us to take 
credit for what belongs to the othersex. We 
find the following in the Chicago Times, and 
see it copied elsewhere: 

The dear creatures can talk only in terms 
| of dry goods. Miss Eastman, in her Boston 
| speech on Woman Suffrage, used the simile: 
‘Eyes as bright as buttons on angels’ coats.” 
| The simile was not original with the lady 
| credited. She quoted it, and said so, to be 

sure, from a speech made in Representatives’ 
Hall, Boston, by a member of the legislature 
of 1873. With the premises right, the 7imes 
will, of course, come to the right conclusions 
as to which sex ‘“‘talks only in terms of dry 
goods.” 








“The Woman’s JourNAL says that the Re- 
publican vote for equal suffrage to women and 
men in the Senate was 10 for and 10 against 
it; in the House, 58 for and 66 against it. 
“Under these circumstances, the 
friends of Woman Suffrage can scarcely be 
blamed for having Republican proclivities.” 
Who blames them?—or such as have them? 
But how long are even these to take these mi- 
nority votes as any guarantee that the con- 
vention resolution that the party, as a party, is 
for equal suffrage will ever prove true? A 
party which gets a unanimous report of its 
committee on resolutions, and adopts it, de- 


led to any expression of confidence in its 
‘“‘proclivities.”°— Warrington in Springfield Re- 
publican, 


A prize fight of the most brutal description, 
and fatal in its consequences, occurred in Lon- 
don, England, recently. It was between two 
Their fists were rubbed with rosin, 
which has the effect of hardening the skin | 
and making the blows more effectual. They 
were men of immense strength and little skill, 
and as a consequence few of the terrible blows | 
were parried. They fought an hour and a | 


cabmen. 





Mrs. John Lowell, Mrs. F. W. G. May, Mrs. 


half, with only half a minute of rest after | 





Cheney Brothers, the well-known silk man- 
ufacturers at Hartford, have lately inaugura- 
ted a charitable enterprise which does them 
credit. It seems that there was a large liquor 
saloon opposite their silk mill in Hartford, 
where their employes were in the habit of 
squandering their earnings. In order to do 
| away with the nuisance they purchased it, 
| and turned it into a temperance coffee and 
cheap lunch house, to which they have since 
added a department, which is under the con- 
trol of a number of ladies in the city, where 
they furnish peor women with cloth and other 
materials for making towels, napkins, aprons, 
| shirts and all kinds of clothing, and pay them 

for their work with groceries and provisions. 

The articles made are purchased by people im 
| the city and visitors, and the project has 
| worked finely, and has been a great help to 
| the poor during the past winter. . 





Ata village on the English coast, called 
*“*Sheerness-on-sea, a brave deed has been done 
by a poor woman who saved a child from 
drowning at the imminent risk of her own life. 
Ata lonely part of the sea-shore, about two 


miles from that town, some children from the 
pire State, the Palmetto, Buckeye, Granite, | Coastguard station at Scrapsgat were playing 
| near the water’s edge, when the one referred 
If Colorado is to wear the honorable name | to fellin. The wind, blowing fresh off the 


shore, quickly took the boy out to a consider- 
able distance, and he disappeared more than 
once. Mrs. Sellen, in her cottage, heard the 
cry of alarm raised, ran down to the beach, 


amine whether the wife has not been changed | and, no one else being near, she plunged into 


| the tide, caught sight of the drowning child 
| as he rose, and fortunately reached him. She 
| was then up to her neck, and the water was 
| lifting her off the ground; yet, although un- 
able to swim, she managed to regain the shore 
with her almost lifeless burden before further 
help arrived. 

A number of gentlemen were enjoying a 
midnight spree in Pittsburg about a week ago, 
when they happened to meet a woman thick- 
ly veiled and in a sad state of inebriation. 
Just for the fun of the thing, they thought 
they would play policeman. So they took 
the erring woman to the station-house. Ar- 
riving there, she removed her veil, and re- 
vealed herself as the wife of one of her custo- 
dians. This put a sudden and unexpected ter- 
mination to the convivialities of the night; 
but we fail to see why it should have done 

so. If it is ‘‘jolly’’ for a husband to get. 

drunk, it ought to increase his jollity to meet 
his wife in the same ecstatic condition. The 

Globe is not enthusiastic on the subject of 
| Woman Suffrage, but in the matter of getting 
drunk it is opposed to all discriminations on 
| account of sex. Because a drunken man is 
| amore familiar spectacle than a drunken wo- 
| man, does not make the former a_ bit more 
| decent than the latter. This is a point upon 
which the male intellect is exceedingly ob- 
tuse.—St. Louis Globe. 


“BUSINESS NOTICES. 
The Best Toilet Gene is Robinson’s Oatmeal 


Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations. 
10—tjan 








Spelling Matches, 

Since “spelling matches” are the rage, 

*Mong rich and poor, and high and low, 
We wish the attention to engage, 

‘Yo what the people ought to know; 
That, while in “spelling’’ we'd improve, 

And read and write with greater care, 
If in good company we'd move, 

We need a handsome “suit” to wear, 
The boys who wish to learn to “spell,” 

And want “a suit of clothes’’ that’s neat, 
At FENNO’S can be fitted well, 

Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


In Every Point of View the “Corticelli” 
Spool Silk and Buttonhole Twist, for hand or ma- 
chine sewing, are articles of genuine merit. They. 
have no faults and are of all colors. 





Special Notice to our Customers.— Floor 
Oil Cloths at great bargains, in wide sheets of 12 to 
18 feet. 

ai rolls just received at half price, on ac- 
count of slight imperfections in privting. 

These goods are strictly high grade, first-class, and 
of the best production. They comprise scroll, Tile 
and Marquetry designs in the highest style of the art, 
and are the cheapest Oil Cloths ever offered in this 
market. NEW ENGLAND CARPET Co., 8 Hanover 
>t., (opposite American House), Boston, Mass. 











claring itself in favor of a policy and then 
throws a majority of its own vote in the Leg- | 
islature against such a policy, is hardly entit- 


From Auction —We have just received 1000 
Hearth Rugs in Axminster, Velvet, Tapestry and 
Brussels, at half value. NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
Co., 85 Hanover St., (opposite American House), 
Soston, Mass. 





Tapestry Carpets.— Don't pay the high prices. 
Look at the new stock of the NEW ENGLAND CAR- 
PET Co., 85 Hanover St., (opposite American House. 

Car pets.—We have this day received 285 rolls 
Two-Vly Carpetings, subject to manufacturers’ 
slight imperfections in weaving—75 cents goods— 
which we shall sell for 50 cents per yard. 

These carpets are handsome, modern styles, fine 
colors, comprising large and small figures. 

The imperfections do not materially affect the ap- 
pearance or durability of the goods. 

They are believed to be the cheapest goods ever 
offered in this market. NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
Co., 8 Hanover St., (opposite American House), 
Boston, Mass. 


— 

Carpets.—We have just received 100 rolls Low- 
ell Extra Superfines at retail for $1.00 per yard. 
Also 100 rolls Philadelphia Superfines at 75 cents. 
Also 100 rolls Philadelphia Two-Plies at 50 cents. 
These are all fine goods of pure stock, tinest coloring 
and new designs. NEW ENGLAND CARPET Co., 85 
Hanover St., (opposite American House), Boston, 
Mass. 16—2t 
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“NOT DEAD BUT SLEEPETH.” 


BY MRS. MARIETTA M. ELLIOTT, OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA. 





{Lines written om the death of Miss Belle Abbott, 
daughter of Mr.and Mrs. 8. K. Abbott, of Malden.) 
Gone! in all her radiant beauty, 
Gone our brightest, merry Belle! 
And our hearts are aching, aching, 
More than any words may tell, 
And our straining eyes are searching 
Where the mystic billows swell. 


And our hearts go out in longings, 
Past the darkness of the grave, 

And our hands stretch out in yearnings, 
Way beyond the chilling wave, 

With a love that still enfolds her, 
Though returned to Him who gave. 


And we try to catch the glimmer 
Of the heavenly gates ajar, 
Hushing still our hearts to listen 
To some echoed strain afar, 
That may tell us of our darling, 
Tell us what death’s mysteries are. 
Lips and eyes though kissed so madly 
Make no answer to our cry, 
Bring no tidings of the future, 
Nor to yearnings make reply— 
Then with arms and hearts outreaching 
Ever, must we live and die? 


No, though o’er the grave no answer 
Comes responsive to our cry; 

Though we may not catch the glimmer 
Of the home beyond the sky, 

All the sweet life of our darling 
Proves the soul can never die. 


Living, comforting and blessing, 
With the loves of all the past, 

Every look and act returning, 
Crowning o’er the memory past, 

Seem the earnest of the future, 
And a solace brings at last. 


And we bend our heads to listen 
To the music soft and low, 
Fold our arms in sweet caressing, 
Of our “ Precious”’—long ago; 
Hear again the song and laughter 
Of our loved, that blessed us so. 
Glances rife with mirth or sadness, 
Words joy-filled or murmured low, 
Beauties wrought by dainty fingers, 
Greet us as we come and go, 
And we're living on together, 
And such dear communion know. 
And the spirit lives and blesses! 
Though the clay we laid away, 
With the broken flowers that decked her— 
Like them early to decay. 
Angel lips are still repeating, 
Kindly cheering words each day. 
And we feel she smoothes the pillow, 
Softly presses back the hair, 
Ever tenderly and loving, 
Watching roun« our steps with care; 
And across the mystic river 
Will be first to greet us there. 











RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 

What the Colonel’s business was nobody 
knew, nor did any care particularly. He pur- 
chased for cash only, and he never grumbled 
at the price of anything that he wanted; who 
could ask more than that? 

Curious people often wondered how, when 
it had been fully two years since the Colonel, 
with every one else, abandoned Duck Creek to 
the Chinese, he managed to spend money freely 
and to lose considerable at cards and horse 
races. In fact the keeper of that one of the 
two Challenge Hill saloons which the Colonel 
did not patronize was once heard to absent- 
mindedly wonder whether the Colonel hadn’t 
a money-mill somewhere where he turned out 
double eagles and ‘‘slugs,’’ (the coast name 
for fifty dollar gold pieces). 

When so important a personage as a bar- 
keeper indulged publicity in an idea, the in- 
habitants of Challenge Hill, like good Cali- 
fornians everywhere, considered themselves 
in duty bound to give it grave consideration, 
so for a few days certain industrious profes- 
sional gentlemen, who won money of the Col- 
onel, carefully weighed some of the brightest 
pieces and tested them with acids, and fasted 
them and sawed them in two, and retired them 
and melted them up and had the lumps as- 
sayed. 

The result was a complete vindication of 
the Colonel, and a loss of considerable cus- 
tom to the indiscreet bar-keeper. 

The Colonel was as good-natured a man as 
had ever been known at Challenge Hill, but, 
being mortal, the Colonel had his occasional 
times of despondency, and one of them oc- 
curred after a series of races in which he had 
staked his all on his own bay mare, Tipsie, 
and had lost. 

Looking reproachfully at his beloved ani- 
mal failed to heal the aching void of his pock- 
ets, and drinking deeply, swearing eloquently, 
and glaring defiantly at all mankind, were 
equally unproductive of coin. 

The boys at the saloon sympathized most 
feelingly with the Colonel; they were unceas- 
ing in their invitations to drink, and they even 
exhibited considerable Christian forbearance 
when the Colonel savagely dissented with 
every one who advanced any proposition, no 
matter how incontrovertable. 

But unappreciated sympathy grows deci- 
dedly tiresome to the giver, and it was with a 
feeling of relief that the boys saw the Colonel 
strike out of the saloon, mount Tipsie, and 

gallop furiously away. 

Riding on horseback has always been con- 
sidered an excellent sort of exercise, and fast 
riding is universally admitted to be one of the 


most healthful and delightful means of exhil- 
aration in the world. 

But when a man is so absorbed in his exer- 
cise that he will not stop to speak to a friend, 
and when his exhilaration is so complete that 
he turns his eyes from well-meaning thumbs 
pointing significantly into doorways through 
which a man has often passed while seeking 
bracing influences, it is but natural that people 
should express some wonder. 

The Colonel was well-known at Toddy Flat, 
Cone Hand, Blazers, Murderer’s Bar, and sev- 
eral other villages through which he passed, 
and as no one had been seen to precede him, 
betting men were seen offering odds that the 
Colonel was running away from somebody. 

Strictly speaking, they were wrong, but 
they won all the money that had been staked 
against them, for within half an hour’s time, 
there passed over the same road an anxious- 
looking individual, who reined up in front of 
the principal saloon of each place, and asked 
if the Colonel had passed. 

Had the gallant Colonel known that he was 
followed, and by whom, there would have 
been an extra eleciion held at the latter place 
very shortly after, for the pursuer was the 
constable of Challenge Hill, and for consta- 
bles and all officers of the law, the Colonel pos- 
sessed hatred of unspeakable intensity. 

On galloped the Colonel, following the stage 
road, which threaded the old mining-camps 
on Duck Creek; but suddenly he turned ab- 
ruptly out of the road, and urged his horse 
through the young pines and bushes, which 








grew thickly by the road, while the constable 
galloped rapidly on to the next camp. 

There seemed to be no path through the 
thicket into which the Colonel had turned, 
but Tipsie walked between the trees and bush- 
es as if they were familiar objects of her own 
stable-yard. 

Suddenly, a voice from the bushes shouted: 
‘*What’s up?” 

‘*Business—that’s what,’’ replied the Col- 
onel, 

‘It’s time,’’ replied the voice, and its own- 

er—a bearded six-footer—emerged from the 
bushes, and stroked Tipsie’s nose with the 
freedom of an old acquaintance. ‘We ain’t 
had a nip since last night, an’ thar’ ain’t a 
cracker or a handful of flour in the shanty. 
The old gal go back on yer?” 
‘*Yes,’’ replied the Colonel, ruefully, “lost 
ev’ry blasted race. ’Twasn’t her fault, bless 
her—she done her level best. Ev’rybody to 
home?” 

‘You bet,” said the man. ‘‘All benapray- 
in’ for yer ter turn up with the rocks, an’ some- 
thin’ with more color than spring water. Come 
on.”’ 

The man led the way and Tipsie and the 
Colonel followed, and the trio suddenly found 
themselves before a small log hut, in front of 
which sat three solemn, disconsolate-looking 
individuals, who looked appealingly at the 
Colonel. 

**Mac’ll tell yer how ‘twas, fellers,”’ said 
the Colonel, meekly, ‘“‘while I picket the 
mare.”’ 

The Colonel was absent but a very few mo- 
ments, but when he returned each of the four 
was attired in pistols and knife, while Mac 
was distributing some dominoes, made from 
a rather dirty flour bag. 

**?Tain’t so late as all that, is it?’’ inquired 
the Colonel. 

‘*Better be an hour ahead than miss in this 
ere night,’’? said one of the four. “I ain’t 
been so thirsty since I come ’round the Horn, 
in ’50, an’ we run short of water. Somebody’ll 
git hurt if the’ ain’t no bitters on the old con- 
cern—they will, or my name ain’t Perkins.” 

‘Don’t count your chicken’s ’fore they’re 
hatched, Perry,’ said one of the party, as 
he adjusted the domino under the rim of his 
hat. ‘‘S’posin’ ther’ shud be too many fur 
us?”’ 

“Stiddy, stiddy, Cranks!’’ remonstrated 
the Colonel. ‘‘Nobody ever gits along ef they 
"low ’emselves to be skeered.”’ 

**Fact,’’ chimed in the smallest and thinnest 
man of the party.” ‘The Bible says some- 
thin’ mighty hot ’bout that. I disrememter 
zacly how it goes; but I’ve heerd Parson 
Buzry, down in Maine, preach a rippin’ old 
sermon from that text many a time. Theold 
man never thort what a comfort them sermons 
was a goin’ to be to a road agent, though. 
That time we stopped Slim Mike’s stage, an’ 
he didn’t hev no more manners than to draw 
on me, them sermons was a perfect blessing 
to me—the thought of ’em cleared my head 
as quick as a cocktail. An’——” 

“I don’t want to disturb Logroller’s pious 
strain,” interrupted the Colonel; ‘‘but as it’s 
Old Black that’s a drivin’ to-day instid of 
Slim Mike, an’ as Old Black allers makes 
his time, hedn’t we better vamose?”’ 

The door of the shanty was hastily closed, 
and the men filed through the thicket until 
near the road, when they marched rapidly on 
in parallel lines with it. After about half an 
hour, Perkins, who was leading, halted, and 
wiped his perspiring brow with his shirt 
sleeve. 

‘Fur enough from home now,” said he. 
‘“Tain’t no use bein’ a gentleman ef yer have 
to work too hard.” 

“Safe enough, I reckon,’’ replied the Col- 
onel. ‘‘We’ll do the usual; I’ll halt ’em, 





Logroller *tend to the driver; Cranks takes 


the boot, and Mac an’ Perk takes rights an’ 
left. An’—I know it’s tough—but consid’rin’ 
how everlastin’ eternally hard up we are, I 
reckon we’ll hev to ask contributions from the 
ladies, too, ef there’s any abord—eh, boys?”’ 

‘“‘Reckon so,’’ replied Logroller with a 
chuckle that seemed to inspire even his black 
domino with a merry wrinkle or two. ‘*What’s 
the use ov women’s rights ef they don’t ever 
hev a chance ov exercisin’’em? Havin’ their 
purses borrowed ’ud show ‘em the hull doc- 
trin’ in a bran new light.” 

“They're treacherous critters, women is,”’ 
remarked Cranks; ‘‘some of 'em might put 
a knife into a feller while he wuz pologizin’.”’ 

“Ef you're afraid ov ’em,”’ said Perkins, 
“you kin go back an’ clean up the shanty.” 

‘‘Reminds me ov what the Bible sez,” said 
Logroller: ‘* “There's a lion on the trail; I'll 
be chawed up says the lazy galoot,’ or words 
to that effect.”’ 

‘*‘Come, come boys,’”’ interposed the Colonel, 
‘don’t mix religion an’ bizness. They don’t 
mix no more than—Hello, thar’s the crack of 
old Black’s whip! Pick yer bushes—quick! 
All jump when I whistle! 

Each man secreted himself near the road- 
side. The stage came swinging along hand- 
somely; the inside passengers were laughing 
heartily about something, and Old Black was 
just giving a delicate touch to the flank of the 
off-leader, when the Colonel gave a shrill, 
quick whistle, and five men sprang into the 
road, ° 

The horses stopped as suddenly as if it were 
a matter of common occurrence. Old Black 
dropped the reins, crossed his legs, and stared 
into the sky, and the passengers all put out 
their heads with a rapidity equalled only by 
that with which they withdrew them as they 
saw the dominoes and revolvers of the road 
agents. 

‘‘Seems to be something the matter, gentle- 
men,”’ said the Colonel, blandly, as he opened 
the door. ‘*Won’t youplease getout? Don’t 
trouble yourselves to draw, ’cos my friend 
here’s got his weapon cocked an’ his fingers 
is rather nervous. Ain’t got a han’kerchief, 
have yer?” asked the Colonel of the first pas- 
senger who descended from the stage. ‘‘Hev? 
Well, now that’s lucky. Just put yer hands 
behind yer, please—so—that’s it.’’ And the 
unfortunate man was securely bound in an in- 
stant. 

The remaining passengers were treated with 
similar courtesy, and the Colonel and his 
friends examined the pockets of the captives. 
Old Black remained unmolested, for who ever 
heard of a stage-driver having money? 
‘‘Boys,”’ said the Colonel, calling his broth- 
er agents aside, and comparing receipts, 
‘“taint much of a haul; but there’s only one 
woman, an’ she’s old enough to be a feller’s 
grandmother. Better let her alone, eh?” 
‘Like enough she'll pan out more’n all the 
rest ov the stage put together,” growled 
Cranks, carefully testing the thickness of the 
case of a gold watch. ‘Just like the low- 
lived deceitfulness of some folks, to hire an 
old woman to kerry their money, so it’ll go 
safe. Mabbe what she’s got hain’t nothin’ to 
some folks thet’s got hosses that ken win ’em 
money at races, but—’’ 

The Colonel abruptly ended the conversa- 
tion, and approached the stage. The Colonel 
was very chivalrous, but Cranks’ sarcastic 
reference to Tipsie needed avenging, and as 
he could not consistently with business ar- 
rangements put an end to Cranks, the old 
lady would have to suffer. 

“I beg yer parding, ma’am,’’ said the Col- 
onel, raising his hat politely with one hand 
while he opened the coach door with the oth- 
er, ‘‘but we’re takin’ up a collection fur some 
deservin’ object. We wuz a-goin’ to make 
the gentlemen fork over the hull amount, but 
ez they hain’t got enough, we’ll hev to bother 
you.” 

The old lady trembled, felt for her pocket- 
book, and raised her veil. The Colonel looked 
into her face, slammed the stage door, and 
setting down on the hub of one of the wheels, 
stared vacantly into space. 

“Nothin’?”” queried Perkins in a whisper, 
and with a face full of genuine sympathy. 

**No—yes,’’ said the Colonel, dreamily. 
“That is, untie em, and let the stage go 
ahead,” he continued, springing to his feet. 
“Tl hurry back to the cabin.’’ And the Col- 
onel dashed into the bushes and left his fol- 
lowers so paralized with astonishment that 
Old Black afterwards remarked that ‘‘ef ther’d 
been anybody to hold the hosses he could hev 
cleaned out the hull crowd with his whip.” 

The passengers, now relieved of their weap- 
ons, were unbound, allowed to enter the stages 
upon which Old Black picked up his reins as 
coolly as if he had lain them down ata station 
while horses were being changed; then he 
cracked his whip and the stage rolled off, 
while the Colonel’s party hastened back to 
their hut, fondly inspecting, as they went, 
certain flasks they had obtained while trans- 
acting their business with the occupants of 
the stage. 

Great was the surprise of the road agents as 
they entered their hut, for there stood the 


clothing made up from the limited spare ward- 
robes of the other members of the gang. 
But the suspicious Cranks speedily subor- 





: dinated his wonder to his prudence, as laying 





| 


on the table a watch, two pistols, a pocket- 
book and a heavy purse, he exclaimed: 

“Come, Colonel, bizness before pleasure; 
let’s divide, an’ scatter. Ef anybody should 
hear *bout it, an’ ketch us with the traps in 
our possession they might—”’ 

“Divide yerselves!’’ said the Colonel, with 
abruptness and a great oath. ‘‘I don’t want 
none of it.’’ 

‘‘Colonel,’”’ said Perkins, removing his own 
domino and looking anxiously into the leader's 
face, ‘‘be you sick? Here’s some bully brandy 
I found in one of the passenger’s pockets.” 

“] hain’t nothin’, replied the Colonel, with 
averted eyes. “I’m goin’, and I’m a retirin’ 
from this bizness forever.” 

‘‘Ain’t a-goin’ to turn evidence?” cried 
Cranks, grasping the pistol on the table. 

“I’m going to make a lead mine of you ef 
you don’t take that back!’’ roared the Colonel, 
with a bound, which caused Cranks to drop 
the pistol and retire percipitately forward, 
apologizing as he went. 

“I’m going to ’tend to my own bizness, an’ 
that’s enough to keepany man bizzy. Some- 
body lend me fifty dollars till I see him agin.” 

Perkins pressed the money into his Colonel’s 
hand, and within two minutes the Colonel was 
on Tipsie’s back, and galloping on in the di- 
rection the stage had taken. 

He overtook it, he passed it, and still he 
galloped on. 

Tho people at Mud Gulch knew the Colonel 
well, and made it arule never to be astonished 
at anything he did; but they made an excep- 
tion to the rule when the Colonel canvassed 
the principal bar-rooms for men who wished 
to purchase a horse; and whena gambler who 
was flush obtained Tipsie in exchange for 
twenty slugs,—only a thousand dollars, when 
the Colonel had always said that there wasn’t 
gold enough on top of the ground to buy her 
—Mud Gulch experienced a decided sensation. 

One or two enterprising persons speedily 
discovered that the Colonel was not in a com- 
municative mood; so every one retired to his 
favorite saloon and bet according to his own 
opinion of the Colonel’s motives and actions. 

But when the Colonel, after remaining in a 
barber-shop for half an hour, emerged with his 
face clean and shaven, and his hair neatly trim- 
med and parted, betting was so wild that a 
cool-headed, sporting man speedily made a 
fortune by betting against every theory that 
was advanced. 

Then the Colonel made a tour of the stores, 
and fitted himself with a new suit of clothes, 
carefully eschewing all of the generous pat- 
terns and pronounced colors so dear to the 
average miner. He bought a new hat, and 
put on a pair of boots, and pruned his finger 
nails, and, stranger than all, he mildly declined 
all invitations to drink. 

As the Colonel stood in the door of the prin- 
cipal saloon, where the stage always stopped, 
the Challenge Hill constable was seen to ap- 
proach the Colonel and tap him on the shoul- 
der, upon which all men who bet that the 
Colonel was dodging somebody, claimed the 
stakes. But those who stood near the Colonel 
heard the constable say: 

“Colonel, I take it all back, an’ I own up 
fair and square. When Iseed you git out of 
Challenge Hill it come to me all of a sudden 
that you might be in the road agent business, 
so I followed you—duty youknow. But when 
TI seed you sell Tipsie I knowed I was on the 
wrong trail. I wouldn’t suspect you now if 
all the stages in the State wuz robbed; and 
I'll give you satisfaction any way you want 
am 

“Tt’s all right,’? said the Colonel, with a 
smile. The constable afterward said that 
nobody had any idea of how curiously the 
Colonel smiled when his beard was off. ‘Give 
this fifty to Jim Perkins, fust time you see 
him. I’m leavin’ the State.”’ 

Suddenly the stage pulled up at the door 
with a crash, and the male passengers hurried 
into the saloon in a state of utter indignation 
and impecuniosity. 

The story of the robbery attracted every- 
body, and during the excitement the Colonel 
slipped out quietly and opened the door of the 
stage. The old lady started and cried: 

“George?” 

And the Colonel, jumping into the stage and 
putting his arms tenderly about the trembling 
form of the old lady, exc laimed: 

‘Mother !""—E xchange. 

















SOCIAL HABITS OF THE AMERICANS. 


National habits, tastes and feelings differ, 
and Americans, in several particulars, are 
unlike their English relatives. The English- 
man is shy and exclusive. He builds a high 
wall around his house and garden, to keep out 
the eyes of the public. The American builds 
a fine house and lays out a handsome garden, 
that others may see and enjoy them as well as 
himself. Shut in and hidden they would 
lose half their value. He builds near the 
road, to be better seen by the passer-by; and 
his only fence is a low paling, as light and 
open as possible. The Englishman likes to 
eat and drink in private—shut up in his room 
ora close little box. The American prefers 
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of many guests. What has he to be ashamed 
of ? He wishes to see and to beseen. He 
suns himself in the public gaze. He enjoys 
society, and enters into the life around him. 





The more the merrier. The larger the hotel, 
the bigger the steamboat, the more people 
about him, the greater his enjoyment. Op 
the railway an Englishman’s ideal is to be 
shut up alone, or, at the most, with his little 
private party. He has taken the coach with 
two seats facing each other, so that half the 
passengers must ride backwards as the model 
of his railway carriage. The American pre- 
fers his spacious and handsome car with itg 
fifty passengers. He likes to walk through 
the train and find some one he knows. He ig 
not afraid of intruding, is gregarious, and so- 
cial—ready to discuss trade or politics with a 
stranger, without buttoning up his pockets, 
He is not afraid that some person below hig 
rank will claim his acquaintance. He shakes 
hands with the President, and discusses the 
coming election with the blacksmith or shoe- 
maker. He calculates to treat every well 
behaved man like a gentleman, and every wo- 
man is to him a lady, to whom he is courte- 
ous, respectful, and, if to be, protective, 
Perhaps the most repulsive thing an English 
traveler meets with in America is the want 
of any distinction of classes. On the rail- 
road there is but one class and one price. 
The best cars are, of course, reserved for 
ladies and those who accompany them; but 
all pay the same fare. The rudest American 
understands that a lady, that any woman, has 
a prescriptive right to the front seat at the 
show, to the head of the table at dinner, to 
the best cabins and state rooms on the steam- 
er, and the best cars in the railway train. 
She may be rich or poor, mistress or maid; 
these are her rights as a woman. There is 
not a steamboat running on the wildest west- 
ern river where a male passenger ever takes 
his seat at a table until every woman is seated 
in her own place of honor. A hundred hun- 
gry men, with a hot dinner smoking before 
them, will patiently wait until some young 
miss has fixed her last curl, and taken her 
seat near the head of the table. Anda lone 
woman, old or young, pretty or ugly, may 
travel from one end of America to the other, 
finding kindness, civility, and every assis- 
tance she needs from every man she meets. 
There are then, in price and privilege, no 
first-class, second class, or third class passen- 
gers. But there are on steamboats deck-pas- 
sengers, generally immigrants going West, 
or up the Mississippi; and immigrant trains, 
at very low rates, are run upon some of the 
principal lines of railway. But an Ameri- 
can never travels by these trains. He puts 
on his Sunday clothes, pays full fare—as high 
as the highest—and holds himself as good as 
the best.—Forty years of American Life by Dr. 
Nicols. 





AN EVENING WITH MRS. SOMERVILLE. 


Scattered recollections, contributed by va- 
rious people, make perhaps the best materials 
for a biography; and any one who has a viv- 
id personal memory of a distinguished char- 
acter, however small the facts it relates to, 
does good service by making it known. This 
is the excuse for putting forward these few 
reminiscences of the famous Mary Somrr- 
VILLE, who has lately passed away. 

I was fortunate enough to have an introduc- 
tion to her family when I visited Naples in 
the winter of 1870. They were living in the 
top story of a great palazzo on the Riviera di 
Chiaja; a suite of spacious rooms, facing the 
bay, and approached by a great staircase that 
seemed, as is always the case in Italy, to get 
cleaner and more sumptuous the higher you 
ascended. You passed through two or three 
anterooms, gathering as you went a truly Ital- 
ian impression of marble and space, and then 
found yourself at the door of the great draw- 
ing-room. It was only in the evening that 
Mrs. SOMERVILLE received, and it is an even- 
ing impression that the room has left; great 
dim distances, a few lights at the farther end, 
barely distinguishing the plates of RAFFAELLE 
Maso rica on the walls and the antique bron- 
zes on the marble tables; and in the far cor- 
ner two ladies working, and a third lady, old 
and small, sitting watchful and dignified in 
her low arm-chair. 

This was Mrs. SomerviLLe; it was her 
ninetieth birth-day when I saw her first. She 
put down the English newspaper as I ap- 
proached, and, after her kind greeting, settled 
down for a gossip. Her ninety years seemed 
to have withered her frame; but it was wiry 
and firm still, her eyes were keen, her voice 
clear, only her hearing was impaired. Still 
it was quite possible to talk with her if you 
raised your voice; and it was easy to make 
her talk more than listen. Of course the war 
was our first subject; she had foreseen it fifty 
years before, at the Restoration. She was 
military and commiserating, critic and wo- 
man, by turns; now shaking her head over 
the dead and dying, now speculating about 
the fall of Paris. You had but to close your 
eyes and to fancy a clever modern Englishwo- 
man talking; the words and thoughts were as 
fresh and current as those of the clever young 
wife of a clever young member in a parlia- 
ment of to-day. It was the same in the oth- 
er subjects which we discussed; Italy and tne 
Italian character, the latest changes at Ox- 
ford, and what not. 

But of course she was most interesting when 
she came to talk of herself. ‘I do not apol- 
oxize for talking of myself,’ she said; ‘for 
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it is always good for the young to hear that 
old age is not so terrible as they fear. My 
life is a very placid one. I have my coffee 
early; from eight to twelve. I read or write 
in bed; then I rise and paint in my studio for 
an hour—that is all Ican manage now! The 
afternoon is my time for rest; then comes 
dinner-time, and after that I sit here and am 
glad to see any kind friends who may like to 
visit me.’’ Then she would explain what 
was the reading and writing she was engaged 
upon. She was correcting and adding to the 
first edition of Molecular and Microscopie Sci- 
ence: “only putting it in order for my daugh- 
ter to publish when a second edition is called 
for after my death. Oh, they are quite com- 
petent to do it,”’ she would say, with a smlle; 
“I took care they should be much better edu- 
cated than I was. And I am reading a good 
deal now—reading Herodotus. I took him 
down from my shelves the other day—it was 
the first time I had tried Greek for fifty years 
—to see if I had forgotten the character. To 
my delight, I found I could read him and un- 
derstand him quite easily. What a charm- 
ing writer Herodotus is!”’ All this was with- 
out the slightest pedantry; the utterance of a 
perfectly natural, simple mind, that dwelt up- 
on subjects which interested it when it saw 
that they interested its neighbor. 

The impression which Mrs. SOMERVILLE 
left upon one from this evening, and several 
like it spent in her company, was that of a 
thoroughly harmonious character, widely 
sympathetic and intensely individual. She 
had developed those two sides of her nature 
in the most complete way, and the result was 
a perfectly calm old age. The extraordinary 
power of abstraction which enabled her to 
work outa mathematical problem amid the 
buzz of conversation was typical of her whole 
mind. She was great, because she was so 
perfectly self-contained. Yet her sympathies, 
as has been said, were wide and warm. Such 
balance of character is a rare spectacle at any 
time; is perhaps rarest in extreme old age; 
and is precious in proportion to its rarity.— 
People’s Magazine. 





WOMEN IN GERMANY. 


‘*Have you,”’ said a learned German once 
to me, ‘‘observed (1 am speaking as a physiol- 
ogist) how inferior, in our country, is the wo- 
man-animal to the man-animal?’” When a 
great physician whose name is writ on the 
scroll of twenty learned societies in your own 
country, stoops to ask you such a leading 
question as this, you are bound not to take 
exception at the form in which he frames it, 
and to give him the answer he expects. 
**Well,” he went on to say, ‘‘the cause and the 
effect lie very near together. Observe, how 
do we feed our man-child, and how do we feed 
our woman-child? You will say, pretty much 
alike. ‘They start fair. The peasant mother 
nourishes both. The active life of our women 
of the lower orders circulates the blood, helps 
them to assimilate the vast quantities of food 
they take, and this, of course, is nutritious. 
The baby cuts its teeth; it is prompted to 
another form of food, and from this moment 
the paths of the man-child and the woman- 
child are divergent. The boy goes to school, 
skates, turns (many an Englishman might be 
astonished at the feats of young German ath- 
letes in their Turnhallen), makes walking-tours 
in his holidays, drills, marches, goes through 
his spring and autumn maneuvers, develops 
the muscles of a Hercules and the appetite 
of a Briareus. His active, out-door life, the 
oxygen he breathes, the fatigue he undergoes, 
the discipline to which he submits, all con- 
tribute to develop a strong straight body, to 
enrich his blood, and to help him to assimilate 
his food. The brain is nourished, the muscles 
are nourished, the organs become strong and 
healthy. Look at our young officers, and say 
if their ayipetites be not heroic. Observe that 
they eat with large comprehensive hungriness; 
they restore themselves as they come from 
parade with a good basin of beef-bouillon, 
witha deep draught of Bavarian beer, with 
an orgie of oysters. Don’t you remember 
Heine’s ‘‘Lieutenants and Fahndrichs, die sind 
die kiugen Leute,” who come and lap up the 
Rhine-wine and the oysters, that were rained 
down in a beneficial hour on the Berlin Steinp- 
Slaster? My most gracious, those are the typi- 
cal men, the coming men, the useful men. 
Their great frames and loud voices are the 
outcome of healthily active lives. What has 
your woman-child been doing all this time? 
She has been sitting behind the stove (hintern 
Ofen), sucking sugar-plums, and swallowing 
sweet hot coffee; nibbling greasy cakes ina 
stifling stove-exhausted atmosphere. She 
does not, as do your English ladies, ride, walk, 
swim, take what youcall ‘the constitutional,” 
garden, boat, haymake, croquet, enjoy all 
those diversions we read of in your English 
books. The grease that nourishes her brother 
disagrees with her; she has no digestion; 
her teeth decay; she spoils their enamel with 
vinegar and lemonade; she pecks at an ounce 
of exhausted soup-meat; she takes here a 
snick and there a snack; she becomes bileich- 
suchtig, she is ordered to take the air; she tot- 
ters out on high-heeled shoes to her coffee 
Kranzchen; she sits in a summer-house and 
tortures cotton round a hook; she goes to the 
theater; she passes from one heated, exhaust- 





one. How can she be hungry? How can her 
food nourish her? Isit a wonder that she has 
no chest, no muscles, no race, no type, no 
physique?” cried my excited friend. ‘Would 
the young man have been any better with such 
a life? And this is only the beginning of the 
story; between the Alpha of food and the 
Omega of planting new generations in the 
world there is a series of disastrous mistakes,” 
said Dr. Zukiinftig, presenting me with a 
pamphlet ‘‘On the Comparative Assimilative 
Powers of the Races of Modern Europe.” I 
leave him in his professional enthusiasm, 
which led him into an eloquent and exhaustive 
verbal treatise on the complex causes of physi- 
cal female degeneracy, together with a fine 
comprehensive scheme for the rehabilitation 
of the human race, by the’abolition of gas- 
light, stove-heat, high heels, coffee, corsets, 
scandal, and chignons, since in this paper 
food alone may reasonably engage our atten- 
tion. 

Of the drinks of Germany not much need be 
said. Rhine-wine and Bavarian beer are ac- 
cepted liquids and need no mention. But whilst 
upon the subject I may mention an institution, 
well worthy of emulation, in the little drink- 
ing-booths which, planted at regular intervals 
along the hot and dusty thoroughfares, offer 
you such welcome refreshment in the shape of 
sparkling waters, effervescing lemonade, and 
soda and seltzer-water, for a penny the glass, 
with any kind of fruit-syrup you choose added 
to the reviving and sparkling draught. It 
may be objected that in London such obstruc- 
tive edifices would seriously impede the traffic 
and cause a block upon the pavement, and that 
shop-rent is too dear to admit of mineral wa- 
ter, ginger-beer, lemonade, and raspberry vin- 
egar being soldat apenny a glass. That may 
be so; but the boon of these little temples of 
refreshment, where the weary waytarer de- 
posits his modest coin and receives a long cool 
draught in return that sends him on his way 
rejoicing, is not to be overlooked or denied. 
Very excellent and quite worthy its poetic 
name, is the fragrant Maitrank that one gets 
in the ‘merry mouth;’’ and not to be forgot- 
tenin the enumeration of dainty drinks is the 


imposing Bowle, for which nectar a vessel has’ 


heen specially created and consecrated, and 
without which no convivial meeting or danc- 
ing-party would be held complete. 

In many parts of Germany tea is looked 
upon as medicine. ‘‘Is, then, the gracious 
lady ill?” is no uncommon question, if by 
chance an irresistible longing should overtake 
you for the ‘cheering cup.”” It is only to be 
had good in Russian houses; but even here 
not always quite according to English taste. 
Some take lemon instead of milk with it; oth- 
ers substitute red wine; the tea is often scent- 
ed; and I remember once having a pound of 
tea sent me which I was told cost three pounds 
sterling, having come overland, and been 
bought by the kind donor at the fair of Nishni- 
Novgorod, ot which I will only say, that a lit- 
tle Vanilla boiled in hay would have pleased 
me quite as well. 

Fruit, as we see it in Covent Garden, or in 
the shop-windows of Paris, is unknown in 
Germany. Perhaps the nearest approach to 
the superexcellence of which I speak may be 
found in the Hamburg market, but then the 
fruit is imported. Oranges, in the interior, 
cost twopence and threepence each, and even 
then are small, and of a very inferior quality. 
Gardening is a science very little understood; 
the outlay of manure, labor, time, and so on, 
which is necessary to produce anything like 
perfection in trees, plants, or vegetables, 
would be looked upon as thriftless waste. 
The pears, apples, plums, and cherries grow 
almost wild. To dig about them and rake 
them, to produce varieties, and to improve by 
selection of earths and manures the standard 
stocks, seems an almost unnecessary trouble, 
since you can pull up the old tree when it is 
exhausted, and plant another in a different 
spot. Qnantity, not quality, is what you 
want; and certainly if quality were presented 
to you at the fraction of a farthing more than 
its rival quantity, you would, on merely con- 
scientious grounds alone, reject the former 
for the latter. 

If ever the happy time should come (and I 
doubt it, short of the millennium) when our 
cooks will permit the young ladies of the 
household to learn how to prepare the food 
that they seem paid to spoil, I hope a Median 
and a Persian law may be passed at the same 
time to prevent these fair creatures from car- 
rying the history of their culinary prowess 
and exploits beyond the dinner-table. Let a 
stand be made against the persistent talk of 
food that poisons any attempt at conversation 
where two or three German housewives are 
gathered together. ‘The unction with which 
greasy details are discussed; the comparisons 
(specially odious, it seems to me, in post-pran- 
dial hours of repletion) of goose-grease drip- 
ping with bacon fat; the wearisome enumera- 
tion of mysteries connected with this dump- 
ling, that sauce, or the other pickle, are a 
burthen to the flesh and a weariness to the 
spirit of any mere outsider, grievous to be 
borne. Some of my best German friends 
were angry with me because I did not want to 
eat my cake and have it too. ‘‘We are not 
ruminating animals,” I said, trying to make 
my feeble stand against this eternal talk of 


ed atmosphere to another gas-and-oil-heated | food; ‘and I don’t care to chew the cud of 


culinary memories.’ But such an intellec- 
tual protest went down before the serried 
ranks of my opponents. Like the Civis Ro- 
manus sum of the old Romans, ‘I am a German 
Hausfrau” is the last pean of pride which 
these patient spouses know; and what won- 
der if they resent your unwilling homage, and 
think scorn of a temper that is contented to 
leave the discussion of dinner to the table or 
the kitchen? 

“Sir,’’ said old Samuel Johnson, “‘give me 
the man that thinks of his dinner; if he can- 
not get that well-dressed, he may be suspect- 
ed of inaccuracy in other things.” Sohe may. 
You don’t think better of that man who boasts 
that, to him, the salmon is as the sole, the tur- 
nip as the truffle. On the contrary, you pity 
or despise his want of culture. You may put 
up with Lucullus and his lampreys, or Epicu- 
rus and his supreme de volaille ; you will, per- 
haps, even smile indulgently on M. Gourmet’s 
gastronomic reminiscences; but this is the 
poetry of food. You will, on the other hand, 
bitterly resent the process of it being forced 
upon you at all times and seasons. We may 
be sure that the honest, arrogant, tea-drinking 
old doctor would have been the first to put his 
conversational extinguisher on that man who 
should dare to dilate gluttonously on the food 
he loved. 

Laughable, and yet characteristic, is the 
fact, that on returning from a dinner, ball, 
tea, supper, or Ka/ffee- Gesellschaft in Germany, 
the first question formulated by the non-revel- 
ers awaiting you at home will always have 
reference tothe food. Former experiences in 
other climes will have prepared you for such 
frivolous queries as—‘‘Well, were the A’s 
overdressed, as usual? How did Mrs. B. look? 
Did the C. girls dance a great deal?’ and so 
on. But strangely on your unaccustomed ear 
strikes the solemn question, unerring, ponder- 
ous, and punctual as a clerk’s amen, Na! was 
hat’s gegeben?—‘*What did you get?’’—Ger- 
man Home Life in Fraser's Magazine. 
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WOMEN WHIPPED IN VIRGINIA. 


The Danville (Va.) News of a recent date 
says: “It is asorry and most unseemly pic- 
ture which was presented in our local col- 
umns, yesterday, of two women, one white 
and one black, receiving twenty lashes each 
at the hands of men under an order of a 
Justice of the Peace at Danville. The civ- 
ilized world has for a long time been put- 
ting away and out of sight such unpleasing 
and unprofitable exhibitions as stocks and 
whipping posts, and to go back to them 
now would be at the cost of a pretty severe 
shock to the sensibilities of the age. Whip- 
ping in the Army and Navy, the strong- 
holds of brute force and cruelty, has been 
abolished by law, and we believe that it is 
not disputed that the more decent forms of 
punishment adopted instead have proved ful- 
ly as efficacious for discipline as the cat-and- 
nine tails of former days. In Virginia,how- 
ever, for some inscrutable purpose (inscruta- 
ble to human reason, because no man can say 
what is the object or purpose of the laws 
conceived, and brought forth by Virginia 
legislators), the right to punish with stripes 
has been granted to the courts and Justices 
of the Peace in certain cases. 


HUMOROUS. 


There is a new version of an ancient rhyme 
which strikes us as beinga great improvement 
on its predecessor. It runs: 

“Tt is good to be merry and wise; 
It is good to be honest and true; 
And before you are off with the old love, 
It is best to be on with the new.”’ 

Edward Ladd, a conductor in Burlington, 
Iowa, was made happy by having voted to 
him a badge at a public fair. Being called 
upon fora speech, he was hustled upon the 
platform. Looking round for a minute, he 
ejaculated, ‘Tickets!’ and retired. It was 
so effective that the band couldn’t play for 
ten minutes. 

One day, in attending to applications for sit- 
uations in the police force one of the commis- 
sioners, it was supposed, was about to invest 
Patrick Murphy with a shield, when some of 
his Irish competitors outside the railing cried 
out, ‘‘Are ye goin’ to p’int Pat, yer honor? 
He can’t write his name, yer honor.” “I am 
only receiving applications to-day; in a fort- 
night we make appointments,”’ said the com- 
missioner. And Pat was told to call on that 
day two weeks. The friend through whose 
influence Pat had been induced to apply for 
the office said to him, as they came away from 
the hall, ‘Now, Pat, go home; and every night 
do you get a big piece of paper and a good 
stout pen, and keep writing your name. I'll 
set the copy for you.”? Pat did as directed, and 
every night for a fortnight was seen moving 
out his tongue and swaying his head over 
‘Patrick Murphy,” “Patrick Murphy,” in the 
style of chirography generally known as 
‘coarse hand.’ When the day for the ap- 
pointment came, Pat found himself before the 
commissioner, urging his claim. ‘Can you 
write ?” said that excellent functionary. 
“Troth an’ it’s meself that jist kin,” answered 
Pat. ‘Take that pen,”’ said the commission- 
er, “‘and let us see you write. Write your 
name.”’ He took the pen as directed, when 
a sort of exclamatory laugh burst from his sur- 
prised competitors, who were in attendance. 
‘‘Howly Paul! d’ye mind that, Mike? Pat’s 
a-writin’; he’s got a quill in his fist.” ‘“*So he 
has, be jabers!’’ said Mike, ‘‘but small good it 
will do him; he can’t write wid it, man.”” But 
Pat did write; he had recorded his name ina 
boldround hand. ‘That'll do,” said the com- 
missioner. His foiled rivals looked in each 
other’s faces with undisguised astonishment. 
A lucky thought struck them. ‘‘Ask him to 




















write somebody else’s name, yer honor,” said 


twooftheminabreath. ‘*That’s well thought 
of,” replied the commissioner. ‘Pat, write 
my name.’’ Here wasa dilemma, but Pat was 
equal to it. ‘Me write yer honor’s name!” 
exclaimed he, with awell-dissembled holy hor- 
ror—‘‘me commit forgery, and I a-goin’ on the 
pelisse! I can’t doit, yer honor.” 


POND'S 
LTH 


CATARRH.—Pond’s Extract is nearly a Spe= 
cific for this disease. It can hardly be ex- 
celled, even in old and obstinate cases. The 
relief is so prompt that no one who has ever 
tried it will be without it. 

CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE.—Pond’s 
Extract should bein every Family this rough 
weather. It removes the soreness and rough- 
a and seftensand heals the skin prompt- 





\y. 

RHEUMATISM.—During severe and changea- 
ble weather no one subject to Rheumatic Pains 
should be one day without Pond’s Kxtract 
which always relieves. 


SORE LUNGS, CONSUMPTION, COLDS. 
COUGHS,.—This cold weather tries the 
Lungs sorely. Have Pond’s Extract on 
hand always. It relieves the pain and cures 
the disease. 


CHILBLAINS will be promptly relieved and ul- 
timately cured by bathing the afflicted parts 
with Pond's Exiract. 


FROSTED LIMBS,.—Pend’s Extract in- 
variably relieves the pain and finally 
Cures, 

SORE THROAT, QUINSY, INFLAMED 
TONSILS and AIR PASSAGES are 
promptly cured by the use of Pemd’s Exe 
tract. It never fails. 


POND’S EKXTRACT.—Pamphlet, history and 
uses with each bottle, and maiJed free on ap- 
plication. 


Sold by druggists. 


In Actual Use: 


MORE THAN 


04,000 


ESTEY ORGANS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


(4 SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
14—4teow 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room. gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15.000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. 0. 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 
POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 


11—tjan 











per day. Soum wanted, All 
5 to 20 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. Full pariiculars, terms, &c., sent free. 
Send us your address at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Don’t look for work or business elsewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G,. STINSON 
& Co,, Portland, Me. 2—ly 





DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading —— in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 





ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with CIRUULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADTANTAGE Sent, post 
free, for 26 cents in paper, 60 cents in cloth. Ad- 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 


General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 





106 WASHINGTON St., Boston. 


12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 

In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We ps the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New Yor ts. During the panic when all other 
securities our farm Sestngn were paid 
geomeny. e get funds from the Atlantic to the 

issouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 

, J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 

36—ly 





AN OUNCE OF ANY OF LUSIN'S 


PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


Im Great Variety. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 


52—25t 





‘**Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.”® 


The Housekeeper. 


A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ----~- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
8— No. 28 BEEKMAN St., New YORK. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 





Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Av 
Sih 4treet, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend tre cliniosg 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear ‘i«firmare ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trains 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sete 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New Vork City 
ly Jan, 


_ SUL_GENERIS. 





corp 














MASO 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED ‘vss; ONAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others, Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


«so DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


LY American Organs ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
ALWAYS awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
INSIST on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS fur selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to seli something else, 
N W T L with most important improve- 
ments ever made, New 
Solo and Combination Stops. Superb 
Etagere and other Cases of new designs. 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN 2: 


ite combination of these instruments. 


EASY PAYMENTS. tormoncniy or quarter 
payments; or rented until rent pays a tp — " 
and Circulars, with full partio- 
ATALOGUES sin Adres MASON & 
TON; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or & 8 
Adams St., CHICAGO. 


The People’s Pump was awarded 
PUMPS: silver medal at the Mechanic’s 
Fair. Send for illustrated circular. 








Cuas, W. KING, Room 1, Quincy le ae = 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN IOWA. 


Epitors JourNaL:—lI ask the privilege of 
reporting gratifying progress in Woman's 
cause in Iowa. Although no very startling 
effort has been made during the past winter, 
still the work goes bravely on. I am pleased 
to discover, throughout our entire State, ear- 


nest individual effort even where no organi- | 


zations exist, and am convinced that in many 
localities, this is the most effective way to 
work. In some places strong personal preju- 
dices among excellent Suffragists, are a bar to 
effective organization, and in all such cases in- 
dividual effort with voters and politicians 
seems to be better than attempts to organize 
inharmonious elements. 

The women of lowa are sustaining them- 
selves nobly in the new avenues opening to 
them by their near approach to ‘“‘Equality be- 
fore the law’’ and by the generous courtesy 
extended to them by the men of the State in 
the various professions. 
number of women pliysicians in profitable 


to suffering humanity. Many of them are 
admitted to regular membership in State and 
County Medical Societies, honored by and do- | 
ing honor to the societies which recognize 
them. 

One of our women lawyers, Mrs. J. ELLEN 
Foster, of Clinton, has attained to an exten- | 
sive practice, and I think is the first of her 
sex in this State, to carry a case in court to 
the court of last resort. Ina letter received 
from her a few days ago, I find the following 
compliment to the bench and bar. She says: | 
*‘T have received nothing but uniform kind- 
ness and consideration both from Judges and 
members of the bar, and the court room to me 
is a very pleasant place.”’ 

Just here, permit me to correct a mistake in 
your issue of March 20th. Your Wisconsin 
correspondent says, writing of Mrs. Foster: 
“I believe she is the first woman lawyer in 
Iowa.’’ She has probably forgotten Mrs. | 
Beire Mansrietp, of Mount Pleasant, who 
was a practicing lawyer some five or six years 
ago, and was prominent among the Suffragists 
who called the first State Convention, which 
met in Mount Pleasant in 1870. She was then 
elected Recording Secretary of the State or- 
ganization, and filled her position with remark- 
able ability. 

While writing of women lawyers of Iowa, 
I want to say a wordof Miss Mattie Strick- 
LAND, a young lawyer of Michigan, who has 
just closed a successful lecturing tour in our 
State, and by which she has shown what a 
brave, strong spirit is hers, to come out from 
her pleasant home during the bitter cold of an 
exceptionally severe winter, to speak earnest 
words in behalf of Woman’s enfranchisement, 
even bearing her own expenses while so do- 
ing. She has won blessings and thanks all 
over our State, and has given inspiration to 
emulate her example in cultivating the talents 
that God has placed in Woman’s keeping. 
She has the happy faculty of taking things 
as they come to her—a small audience does 
not disconcert her, nor a smoke filled hall re- | 
press her enthusiasm. She has done good | 
work in Iowa, and I, as a mother of daugh- | 
ters, thank her most heartily. | 

I send you the following item from our Iowa 
State Register to show you how our women | 
teachers make practical application in the 
training of their classes: 

**Miss Porter, of the High School, is one of 
the most enthusiastic geologists and eflicient | 
teachers of that science in the State. She be- | 
lieves in teaching from nature, and a short 
time before the term closed, conducted her 
<class to a coal mine, which they thoroughly 
explored, passing an entire day under ground. 
The splendid examination the class passed is 
evidence of the thoroughness with which they 
had been taught.” 














Mrs. R. G. Orwie, 


Des Moines, Iowa. Cor.Sec. W.S.8.A. 





TWO BRAVE OHIO WOMEN. 


Epirors Journat:—The sketch, in your 
last issue, of ‘‘A Brave Wisconsin Girl,”’ re- 
minded.me of an incident that occurred some 
years ago in Gallipolis, Ohio. 

A mother and her children were alone in 
their house one rainy November evening. 
The lady, with one daughter about fifteen, 
another of eleven years, and an infant, were 
in the sitting room. Three little girls, from 
three to ten years of age, were in bed in the 
room above. 

About nine o’clock the mother’s ear caught 
a sound like the crackling of burning wood; 
she listened an instant, then exclaimed ‘*The 
house is on fire!’’ She sprang for a bucket 
and rushed to the well, while Jeanie, the old- 
est girl, ran with all speed up stairs to the 
room where the children were in bed. It was 
an apartment ceiled throughout with pine. 
As she opened the door she found the place in 
a blaze, one window burned out, flaming cloth- 
ing hanging on the walls; the fire leaped to 
meet her, filling the upper half of the door- 
way. The bed on which the ten-year-old 
was sleeping was burning a little, and she 
could hear the two younger children gasping 
in the stifling smoke. 

Without hesitating an instant, she crouched 

under the flames, rushed in and caught the 
oldest girl, dragged her out of the bed and 


We have a large | 





| her, then ran back for the little ones. She 
| rescued them both at once, and carried them 
down stairs. 

| Returning to assist her mother, who was now 
| dashing on water and getting a little control 
of the fire, she found that the oldest child, still 
asleep, had crept back into the room and into 
the burning bed! This time she shook her up 
| vigorously, carried her to the top of the stairs, 
gave her a generous push with her foot, which 
sent the slumberer rolling to the ground floor, 
and effectually awoke her, but did her no 
| further injury. 

The mother, meanwhile, had discovered a 
haversack of powder hanging in the room, 
| and the strap of it wasalready burning! She 
| quietly took it down, extinguished the fire, 
| carried it deliberately down stairs and out of 
| doors, and laid it upon the wet grass. And so 
| the two worked, throwing out burning cloth- 
| ing into the rain, snatching up uninjured ar- 
| ticles and tossing them into places of safety, 
pumping and throwing water, etc., until the 


: : > irely out. 
practice—profitable alike to themselves and | fire was entirely o 


This room was a ruin, but the flames had 
not been allowed to go beyond it; and the 
1ome was saved. There were neighbors on 


| either side, whose houses stood not more than 


one hundred and fifty feet distant; but they 
knew nothing of the danger until all was over. 
Not an outcry had been made, nor a single 
shout for help raised by these resolute women. 

After they sat down to rest from their labors, 
the friendly old gentleman from the nearest 
house came wonderingly in ‘“‘to see what 
you’ve been pumping so much water for?” 
He was invited to walk up stairs and find out 
for himself. And he did these two delicate 
women the honor nearly to faint with as- 
tonishment at what they had so quietly and 
bravely gone through with. 

Do not my two heroines deserve a tribute in 
the Journat? I wish I dared give you their 
names; but they have done so many courage- 
ous, cool-headed acts that they do not think 


| much of this one, and would perhaps create 


an ‘“‘unpleasantness” with me if I gave them 
publicity. Juvia A. WILLARD. 
Latrobe, Pa. 


BABY FARMING. 


We must have a new word to express the 
active business which is going on in the nur- 
sery line—Heaven save. the little beggars! 
but until our philologers shall coin it out of 


some fitting dead language, the two Saxon 
nouns which we have written above must 
continue to shock everybody’s sensibilities 
who has any. A more abhorrent phrase does 
not disgrace our modern society! It practi- 
cally means the turning of God’s infants out 
upon the world in charge of some selfish, ig- 
norant, brutish old hag or other, to be tor- 
tured into an early grave or a sickly life, by 
insufficient and unwholesome food mixed 
with more or less positive poison, and the 
whole accompanied with a dressing of habitu- 
al and cruel neglect. These baby farming es- 
tablishments, whether in city or country, are 
really private foundling houses, very far worse 
than those which are set up and policed 
by the civil authorities. They take in ille- 
gitimate children to get them out of the way 
of their parents, both to hide their shame 
and to relieve them of the trouble of their 
offspring. If some of them may be under a 
more responsible and competent oversight, 
the very nature of the business tends to 
make them generally what we have here sta- 
ted. That Holliston den of filth and disease 
and early dying, which has not passed from 
the public memory, was a sample of the 
whole lot. It was thrust into an out of the 
way corner of an uncommonly well behaved 
town near Boston, not far from a small rail- 
road station, and did a brisk work in short- 
ening the lives of the little unfortunates who, 
to be sure, had no legal right to be here at 
all, and couldn’t so conveniently be tossed 
into Boston harbor or Charles river in a bag. 
Are they any the less Christ’s lambs because 
in an intensive sense, which puts upon them 
however no blame, they are *‘conceived in 
sin and brought forth in iniquity ?”’ 

That Holliston affair was pretty well white- 
washed by the local inquiry which sat upon 
it some months ago. Some metropolitan par- 
ties appeared to take considerable interest in 
giving the ‘‘farmers’’ of those young immor- 
tals a clean bill of good behavior, and, as 
we remember it, nobody was brought in as 
deserving the severities of the law. But the 
whitewash wasn’t thick enough to stand the 
weather, and what little is left of it the Leg- 
islature is taking off fast. On the 31st ult., 
the selectmen of Holliston had a hearing be- 
fore the committee on public charities, on a pe- 
tition from that town for a new law to put this 
branch of business under some responsible su- 
pervision, either local or of the state. We do 
not wonder that they are sensitive to the dis- 
grace which this scandal has cast upon their 
hitherto fair record. The testimony of their 
prominent men, whom we personally know to 
be worthy of utmost confidence, is unequivo- 
cal to the bad character of the nest of infamy 
now broken up. Clandestine burials, indoor 
filthiness, flour and water diet, soothing syr- 
ups of a double extra power, two hundred of 
these miserable orphans supplied mostly from 
Boston in three years, and, as the depot mas- 
ter testifies, not more than four of the whole 
flock returned to the place they came from— 
let the Commonwealth look to it that such 
abominations do not longer fester upon her 
‘ body. The most damnable part of this pro- 
duction of illegitimacy is the cowardly shirk- 
ing of its results. Bad as is the initial sin, 
the attempts to hide its consequences by 
casting its issue out of their natural home, 
is immeasurably worse. If the state cannot 
stop licentious connections, it ought to put 
its whole power to the work of making the 
authors of human life acknowledge their off- 
spring and take care of them; or, if this be 
impossible in all cases, then, having reduced 
the impossibility to the lowest terms, the 
State should see to it that the remnant of 
these outcasts should be properly brought up 








room, gave her an inspiring push to waken 


as its wards. Springfield Union. 


SHALL WE STILL PETITION! 


Is it of any use for the women to continue 
to pour their petitions into the ‘‘cold dull ear” 
of the Massachusetts Legislature? Shall the 
female citizens of the State still allow them- 


who call themselves our Representatives? 
When we consider how contemptuously our 
petitions, which represented over six thousand 
persons, many of them voters, was treated, it 
is time that we began to ask ourselves these 
questions, and inquire why such eloquent 
pleadings as were offered before the House 
by those devoted men and women, made no 
impression; and why, when the question came 
up for debate, only one half hour was given 
to it, thus depriving its friends of the opportu- 
nity of speaking in its favor, and giving its 
enemies a chance to use the only unanswera- 
ble argument against it, silence? 

Surely the voice of 6000 people of the State 
should nut be so disregarded. One cry for lib- 
erty from a citizen unjustly bound, should 
reach the heart of a body chosen to make the 
laws of a free country! 

It may be that we expect too much of aleg- 
islator, for, after all he is but a man, often- 
times an ignorant, sometimes an unthinking 
one. Men cannot fly, nor can the Legislative 
soul soar beyond its prescribed limits. 

A Representative comes to his seat, wise or 
unenlightened as the case may be; his office 
gives him no insight into matters beyond his 
ken; and when a great question comes up, 
such as the enfranchisement of over one half 
of the people of his own race and color, he 
finds himself unable to grasp a subject so far 
above his powers of comprehension. 

It is evident that we cannot reach him after 
he is made a legislator. How can we reach 
him? By going into the towns and by-ways 
of the State, and speaking the gospel of free- 
dom to the people, to men and women and vo- 
ters who are to be. Of the coming men we 
have great hope. We must convert and edu- | 
cate them all; and they will so instruct and in- 
form the men who wish to represent them, that, 
in time, some intelligent answer, either for or 
against this great question, may be obtain- 
ed. Itis this apathy and aggravating silence 
that we want broken. 

Meanwhile, if we go to the State-house with 
another petition, let it be one with the name 
of every citizen of the State on it who is fa- 
vorable to the cause. Make it as large as the 
famous Latimer petition of anti-slavery times, 
which was rolled on a windlass, and carried 
into the House by two men, and is still exhib- 
ited there, a relic of barbarous times. Its pro- 
portions alone caused its success within the 
year. We can have such a petition, and the 
size and weight and bulk of it might make an 
impression, and insure respect, and have an 
influence, where all our prayers and pleadings 
for justice have failed. H, H. R. 

Malden, Mass. 





selves to be snubbed and ignored by the men | 


| the Dean, Professor Cremence 8S. Losier, 
M. D. 
| from its organization to the present time, 


She reviewed the history of the college | 


; during which period it has graduated ninety- | 


two ladies. Of these, many are engaged in 
the practice of their profession in this city, 
while many others are widely scattered in 
medical institutions as instructors, or practic- 
ing in different parts of the country. She 
spoke of the good the college is accomplish- 
ing, and of the work it attempts to do, de- 
scribing the system of education. She said 


| 
| 





The claimant was young and fair; the wid. 
owed defendant was past fifty, faded and 
plain; the jury were all men; and in the face 
of law and of evidence, a verdict was render. 
ed for the claimant, and her damages assessed 
at $508, much to the astonishment and indig- 
nation of all right minded persons. 

Few, if any, doubt that the superior physi- 
cal attractiveness of the girl, won her the ver. 
dict, and that had the jury been composed of 
six women and six men, the decision would 


have been for the defendant. So say some of 


they had been laboring under the embarrass- | the most experienced members of the bar, 


ment ofa mortgage upon their property, loca- | The defendant has discovered that she has 


| ted on the corner of Lexington Avenue and 


| 
| 
| 


not ‘‘got all the rights she wants,” and is now 


| Thirty-seventh Street, and closed her re-| heartily in favor of having women on the 
| marks with an,appeal to charitably inclined | jury. 


| persons for aid, 
| At the conclusion of this address Mrs. Emma 
B. Ryper was called forward and presented 
with a medal as a mark of her professor’s ap- 
| preciation of her ability and _ scholarship. 
The presentation was made by Mr. Sressins, 
and was applauded by the audience. 
A reception was held after the commence- 
ment exercises at the residence of Mrs. Lo- 
S1ER, the Dean. 


A MACHINE OR A SERVANT? 


In these hard times, many people are utterly 
unable to hire help, and the mother of the fam- 
ily often finds herself obliged to do all the 
work for the household. If she could only 
get help which would not be a constant ex- 
pense by wages and waste, she could save 
health, strength, and even life itself. 

Such helps may now be had by various ma- 
chines which greatly reduce the burden of 
house-work. House-keepers owe it to each 
other to recommend those articles which have 
a real value, because many machines are ad- 
vertised, which utterly fail to do what they 
claim, and remain useless lumber on the hands 
of those who have been deluded into their pur- 
chase. I bought two washing-machines; one 
was worthless, and the other so hard to use 
that it was given up. Then I tried ‘*Doty’s”’ 
Washing-machine, which had been recom- 
mended to me by an exceilent house-keeper. 
I have it still in use. It is far the best, of 
which I have any knowledge. It is simple, 
easy to work, saves time, and a great deal of 
the wear of the clothes. 

There are two sizes; the largest is the best, 
except for small families. The prices are $16 
and $14. The directions for its use go with it. 

I have tried only the ‘Universal Clothes 
Wringer,’’ and do not know whether it is the 
best one in use or not. I have had mine for 
several years, and there have since been im- 
provements made in its mode of adjustment to 
the tubs. I find ita great help; it does not 
tear the clothes, and it wrings them dry. 

Women who either do their own work or 
superintend it, would confer a great blessing 
upon many of their over-worked sisters, if 
they would expose the machines which they 











AN INTERESTING MEMENTO. 


Those who were present at the Woman 
Suffrage Convention in Lansing, last spring, 
will remember that Mrs. Penpit of Battle 
Creek gave to the cause her goid watch, val- 
ued at $100. By a resolution of the Associa- 
tion, the watch was placed in the hands of 
Mrs. M. Apeve Hazuert of Hillsdale, who 
carried it with her during the Suffrage cam- 
paign last fall, and, wherever she spoke, this 
watch was sold in the same way as the famous 
California sack of flour. The total contribu- 
tions obtained in this way were $432. The | 
watch has recently been deposited in the 
State Library. Attached to it is a beautiful | 
card, printed at the Hillsdale Standard office, | 
which contains the names of all the donors. | 
The card is elegantly framed, and the watch 
will call to mind the efforts made by the wo- 
men of Michigan in 1874 for the right to the 
ballot, which Michigan men refused to give to 
them. 


—_——— _— 


NEW YORK HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN. 


The exercises of the Twelfth Annual Com- 
mencement of the New York Medical College 
and Hospital for Women were held in Stein- 
way Hall week before last. Mr. Henry G. 
Srepsins presided and delivered a short ad- | 
dress. He spoke of the interdependence and 
fellowship between the ministerial and medi- 
cal professions, which had, he said, gone hand 
in hand since the first of the world. He also 
spoke of Woman’s fitness for the practice of | 
medicine. The members of the graduating | 
classare: Mary W. Bates, Maine; Mrs. Em- 
iry V. D. Parpee, Connecticut; Mary E. | 
Bonn, New York; Jane A. Ricu, Vermont; 
Mary C, Forp, New Jersey; Mrs. Emma B. 
Ryper, California; M. Exizasern Kaiser, | 
Ohio; Mrs. A. C. R. Stevens, New York; 
Ex.a F. Swinney, New Jersey. The ladies | 
took their stand upon the platform, and the 
degrees were conferred by Professor HENRY 
D. Paine, M. D., with a few remarks of coun- 
sel and congratulation. Several of the ladies ! 
were presented with beautiful flowers, either | 
in baskets or bouquets, by friends in the audi- | 
ence. A list of names was read of those who 
had passed the required examination in a 
part but not all of the studies of the course. 

The valedictory address was read by Mary 
W. Bates, M. D. 











The closing performance was an address by | 


have proved to be worthless, and commend 
those which are really valuable. There is ur- 
gent need of a mangle suitable for families; 


also of a dish-washing machine. ButI know 
of none. Who does? L. 8. 
LEXINGTON CENTENNIAL. 


The New York City Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety will celebrate the Centennial of the Bat- 


| tle of Lexington, (April 19th, 1775,) at the 


son Ave,, on Monday, April 19th, at 8 P. M. 
Addresses will be given by Mrs. L. D. Biake, 
Mrs. Henrietta Payne WESTBROOK, and Mrs. 
Hexen M. Stocum. Recitations by Mrs. Fan- 
nY Foster, and Mrs, J. E. Fropisuer. 

CLEMENCE 8. Lozirer, M.D., President. 
Heven M. Cooke, Secretary. 





WOMEN NEEDED ON A JURY. 


A case has recently been tried in the cir- 
cuit court of an adjoining county, in which 
the injustice of a jury composed entirely of 
men has been made so apparent, that few 
can fail to see it. 

A girl, who had been taken in childhood 
from a home of extreme ignorance and pover- 
ty into the family of a kind-hearted physi- 





| 


| 


The case is to be appealed to the Supreme 
Court, so the end is not yet. 
Yours Truly, Lavinia Goope t. 
Janesville, Wis. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
a 

New England Women's Club, - April 20, 
Tuesday, at 4.30 P. M., Mrs. Diaz will read a paper 
on “How Shall the Mother Obtain Culture?’ 

Club tea at 7 o’clock. 

Saturday, Apr. 24, at 1.30 o’clock, a lunch to Mrs, 
Severance. 








Lectures.—Miss G. A. Lewis, of Pennsylvania, 
will give a course of three lectures on Natural His- 
tory on successive Thursday afternoons, at No, 3 
Tremont Place. The first lecture will be given on 
Thursday, April 15, at 3.30 o’clock, Tickets for the 
course $1.50. Single tickets 50 cts. For sale at the 
N. E. Women’s Club Rooms and at the WomAN's 
JOURNAL Office. 

April 15, ‘Frost Crystals.” 

April 22, “The Class of Birds.”’ 

April 29, “The Animal Kingdom,” 


Daisy Dimmock, of Oukdale, Mass., is our ac- 
credited agent to canvas for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


Situation Wanted,.—By a middle-aged Amer- 
ican woman, a situation as housekeeper, where she 
would have sole charge, and where there are no 
small children. Has always kept her own house, 
Enquire at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 
Tremont Place, Boston. 





Dress Reform.—The new room, No. 4 Hamil- 
ton Place, under the charge of E. R. Horton and 
Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, is the only place authorized 
by the Dress Reform Committee of Boston, where 
the new garments can be purchased or ordered, 
All authorized garments and patterns bear the stamp 
DRESS REFORM. 

Ladies’ and children’s complete wardrobes made to 
order. Send postage stamp for circular and price 


list 

Mrs. ABBA G. WOOLSON, 

«“. C.M. SEVERANCE, 
HELEN C. LEWIS, 

«* PHEBE M. KENDALL, 
« I, W. WOLCOTT, 
« SARA E. BROWN, M.D. 
« MARY SAFFORD-BLAKE, M. D., 

Miss LUCIA M. PEABODY, 
« LOUISA BROWN. 

10—3m Dress Committee. 











Clothier, corner of Washington and Beach Streets, 
has received his spring stock of boys’ clothing from 
his New York house. Of course they are of the lat- 
est fashion, and in styles peculiarly their own. 
These goods are considered better made and better 
fitting than any made here, and while they are just 
as good as custom work, can be sold at much less 
price. The “Shoo fly” overjacket is just the thing 
for spring, while the “Raglan” waterproof provides 
ample protection for rainy weather. To make room 
for these new goods, they are willing to close out 
their odd lots at much less than cost. Remember 
you can get everything a boy wears at Fenno’s, from 
a hat for the head to shoes for the feet, 16—1t 








A Walking Advertisement. 
LIMESTONE SPRINGS, S., C, 
Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

DEAR SrR.—I am a walking advertisement for 
your Golden Medical Discovery, Purgative Pellets, 
and Dr. Sages’s Catarrh remedy, they having cured 
me of Catarrh of nine years’ standing, which was so 
bad that it disfigured my nose, and, while curing it, 


| your medicines also cured me of Asthma in its worst 
Union League Theater, 26th street, near Madi- | 
| icines Ihad become reduced in flesh from 155 to 115 
| pounds, and I now weigh 162 pounds, and am in bet- 


and most aggravated form. Before using your med- 


ter health than I have enjoyed for twenty years. 
Yours truly, J. L. LUMSDEN, 
The above is but a fair sample of hundreds of let- 


| ters which are received by Dr. Pierce, and in the 





cian and his wife, where she was brought up, | 
| Pierce’s Favorite Prescription was first made known 


clothed, educated, and cared for in sickness, 
on the death of the physician, brought a claim 
against the estate of several hundred dollars, 
for services. The widow, who was appointed 
administratrix of the estate, defended. The 
evidence showed that the girl had been treat- 
ed as a member of the family, provided for 
like an own daughter, rendering only such 
services as a daughter might render in the 
home of a father; that much of the time she 
had been in delicate health and attended pro- 
fessionally by the deceased; that when able, 


| she had taught school, being allowed to lay 


up her wages, which, at the time of the death 
of the deceased. amounted to some five hun- 
dred dollars. 

It also appeared from the evidence, that 
during the later years of her stay in the fami- 
ly, she had succeeded in acquiring an undue 
influence over the deceased, to such an extent 
that he had privately and without his wife’s 
knowledge made her valuable presents, and, 
as she claimed, had entered into arrange- 
ments, also unknown to his wife, to settle the 
homestead, comprising the bulk of his estate, 
upon her. 


face of such evidence who can longer doubt that the 
doctor's medicines cure the worst cases of Chronic 
Catarrh. 
A GREAT FAVORITE WITH THE LADIES. 

Wm. Forsyth Bynum & Son, Druggists, of Live 
Oak, Fla., write, September 16, 1874, as follows: 

“Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y¥.—Your Golden 
Medical Diseovery and Purgative Pellets sell very 
largely and give complete satisfaction, as numbers 
of our customers and friends testify with pleasure. 
Your Favorite Prescription is indeed a great fav- 
orite with the ladies, and numbers can say with joy 
that it has saved them from eking out a miserable 
life or meeting with premature death, and restored 
them to health and happiness.” 

Thousands of women bless the day on which Dr. 


tothem. A single bottle often gives delicate and 


| suffering women more relief than months of treat- 





{ 
! 


ment from their family physician. In all those de- 
rangements causing back-ache, dragging down sen- 
sations, nervous and general debility, it isa sovereign 
remedy. Its soothing and healing properties render 
it of the utmost value to ladies suffering from inter- 
nal fever, congestion, inflammation or ulceration, 
and its strengthening effects tend to correct displace- 
ments of internal parts, the result of weakness of 
natural supports. It is sold by all druggists. 

Dr. Pierce’s pamphlet on Diseases peculiar to 
Women will be sent to any address on receipt of two 
stamps. Address as above. 16—1t 





WANTED -Agents to sell our self-at- 
L 4 taching Clothes-Pins, Picture 
Knobs, Furniture Fenders, &c.; protits large. For 
full line of samples send 50 cents. “THURSTON KNOB 


Screw Co.,” 349 Washington St. 16—4t 


AN’TED-—Ladies to sell a new Centen- 
nial work, “The History of our Country,” for 
young people, illustrated, by Abby Sage Richardson. 


Broughit down to the present—600 pages, 240 engrav- 


ings. The best work for lady canvassers. Address 
H O. HOUGHTON & CO., 
16—4t Room 9, 1 SOMERSET St., BosTON. 





Beautiful French Of] Chromos, size Suit, 
mounted ready for framing, sent postpai 
for ONE DOLLAR. Grandest 
chance ever offered to Agents. For partic- 
ulars send stamp. Address F, P. Gluck, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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